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TO ALL DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 


We had occasion, on the cover of our last number, to dun our delinquent subscribers. 
This we did as politely as possible, and in the hope that we should not be compelled again 
to undertake that ungrateful task. But our appeal has had no effect, and we must now 


insist positively, as a matter of right, on a speedy remittance of our dues. 


We submit to 


the sense of justice of those indebted to us, that our labor—patient and unremitting as it 
has been—should not go altogether unrewarded. We have worked faithfully in your be- 
half. We insist once again therefore on the fulfilment of your part of the contract,—that 


we should be paid for it. 


—_ 
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TO-MORROW. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Once, when the traveller’s coach o’er England’s vales 
Paus'd at its destined goal, an aged crone 
Came from a neighboring cottage, with such speed 
As hoary years might make, and with red eye 
Scanning each passenger, in hurried tones 
Demanded,—* has he come ?” 

“ No,—not to day.” 
‘“* To-morrow,” was the answer. So, she turn’d, 
Lifting her shrivell’d finger, with a look 
Half-credulous, half-reproachfal,—marmuring still 
“* To-morrow,” homeward went. 

A mournful tale 
Was hers, they said. She and her husband led 
From early days, a life of honest toil, 
Content, though poor. One only son they had, 
Healthful and bright, and in their simple minds 
Both wise and fair. The father was a man 
Austere and passionate, who loved his boy 
With pride that could not bear to brook his faults, 
Nor patiently to mend them. As he grew 
Toward man’s estate, the mother’s readier tact 
Discern’d the change of character that bears 
With chafing thought the curb of discipline, 
And humor’d it. But to the sire he seem'd 
Still as a child, and thus he treated him: 
When eighteen summers threw a ripening tinge 
O’er brow and cheek, the father, at some fault 
Born more of carelessness than turpitude, 
Struck him in wrath, and turn’d him from his door 
With bitter words. The youth, who shared too deep 
The fiery temper of his father’s blood, 
Vowed to return no more. 

The mother wept 
And wildly pray’d her husband to forgive ; 
And call him back. But he, with aspect stern, 
Repell’d her suit, and harshly said, the boy 
Was through her folly and indulgence spoil’d 
Beyond redemption. So, she shuddering took 
The tear and prayer into her silent soul, 
And waited till the passion-storm should slack 
And die away. Long was that night of woe, 
Yet ‘mid its anguish, she gave thanks to God, 
When, after hours of tossing, blessed sleep 
Stole o’er the moody man. 

With quiet morn, 
Relentings came, and that ill-smother’d pang 
With which an unrul’d spirit takes the lash 
Of keen remorse. Awhile, with shame he strove, 
And then, he bade the woman seek her son, 
If so she will’d. 

Alas! It was too late. 
He was a listed soldier, for a land 
Beyond the seas,—-nor would their little all 
Suffice to buy him back. 

Twere sad to tell, 
How pain, and loneliness, and sorrow took 
Their Shylock-payment for that passion-gust, 
Or how the father, when his hour had come 
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Said with a trembling lip, and hollow voice, 

“ Would that our boy was here !” or how the wife 
In tender ministrations round his bed 

And in her widow-mourning, echoed still 

His dying words,--“ Ob, that our boy was here !” 


Years sped, and oft her soldier's letters came, 
Replete with filial love, and penitence, 
And promise of return. But then her soul 
Was wrung by cruel tidings, that he lay 
Wounded and sick, in foreign hospitals. 
A line, traced faintly by his own lov’d hand, 
Reliev’d the torture. He was order’d home, 
Among the invalids. 

Joy, long unknown, 
Kindled her wither’d breast. To hear his voice, 
To gaze into his eyes, to part the locks 
On his pure forehead, to prepare his food, 
And nurse his feebleness,—she ask’d no more. 
Again, his childhood’s long-forsaken couch 
Put forth its snowy pillow, and with haste 
She spread a curtain of flower’d muslin o’er 
The pleasant casement, where he used to love 
To sit and read. The cushion’d chair that cheer’d 
The father’s weary sickness, should be his, 
And on the little table at his side, 
The hour-glass, with its ever changeful sands 
That pleas’d him when a boy. 

The expected morn 
Came slowly on. The cheerful coals were heap’d 
In the small grate, and ere the coach arriv’d, 
She, with her throbbing heart, stood eager there. 
“ Has Willie come ?” 

Each traveller intent 
On his own purposes, gave no reply. 
“Coachman! Is Willie there ?” 

“No! No!” in hurried tones, 
Came the gruff answer. 

*« Know ye not he’s dead, 
Good woman? Dead, and buried on the coast, 
Three days ago.” 

But a kind stranger mark’d 
How the strong surge of speechless agony 
Swept o’er each feature, and in pity said, 
“ Perchance, he’ll come to-morrow.” 

Home she went, 
Struck to the heart, and wept the live-long night, 
insensible to comfort, and to all 
Who spake the usual words of sympathy 
Making no answer. 

But, when day returned, 
And the slight hammer of the cottage-clock 
Announc’d the hour, at which her absent son 
Had been expected,—suddenly she rose, 
And dress’d herself, and threw her mantle on, 
And ere the coachman eheck’d his foaming steeds, 
Stood ready by his side. “Is Willie there? 
My Willie ?--say !” 

While he, by pity school’d, 
Answer'd “ to-morrow.” 

And though years have fled, 
And still her limbs grow weaker, and the hairs 
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Whiter and thinner o’er her wrinkled brow, 
Yet duly, when the shrill horn o’er the hills 
Doth herald the approaching passenger, 
That poor, demented woman, hurries forth 
To speak her only question, and receive 
That one reply,—to-morrow. 
And on that 
Fragment of hope deferr’d, doth her worn heart 
Feed, and survive. When wrecking Reason sank 


Sesion wit, and in the tind of some pacha a 
prophet-like foresight of the greatness to which 
they have grown. 

Of the early life of their agent, Endicott, we 
have hardly any information. He was born in 
Dorchester, Dorsetshire, England, in the year 
1589. He was probably indebted for his religious 
eich the wiih ahaiesil altel echoed Love, agen very much to the labors of the famous 
iis Shas caution thas Eeenches the tout, ev. Mr. John White of that place. He had 
Caught at that empty sound and clasp’d it close, seen some service, probably in the Low Countries, 
And grappled to it, like a broken oar, in which he acquired the title of Captain, and habits 
To breast the shoreless ocean of despair. of command. ‘That he was true in heart to the 
principles of the Puritans, and attached to their 
cause, and of strength of character to make them 
respected, the selection of him by the company to 
fill so important an office at the outset of their en- 
terprise, can leave no doubt, while every page of 
his subsequent history fully confirms it. The trust 
committed to him, required for the faithful execu- 
tion of it, patient endurance of privation and fa- 


tigue, perpetual watchfulness and care, the dis- 
March 19th, 1628, the Plymouth Company grant-| creetest prudence, and an unconquerable will. He 


ed to Sir Henry Roswell, Sir John Young, Thomas |had savages to conciliate, turbulent tempers in his 
Southcott, John Humphrey, John Endicott, Simon | own company to repress, jarring opinions to recon- 
Whitcombe, and their heirs, assigns, and associ-|cile or expel, the safety and well being of the col- 
ates a portion of the territory of New England, | ony to provide for every hour. 
extending three miles north of the Merrimack| Under the orders of the company, Capt. Endi- 
river, and three miles south of Charles river, and| cott sailed in the ship Abigail for Naumkeag 
within these limits, from the Atlantic to the South| Salem,) where he arrived Sept. 
Sea ; reserving to the crown a fifth part of all the| was accompanied by one hundred persons, and 
gold and silver ore discovered in it. Matthew/brought a quantity of goods with the purpose of 
Cradock was chosen Governor of this company, trading with the natives, intending mainly to pro- 
and Roger Ludlow, Deputy Governor. The com- | cure furs, beaver, otter, and the like. They found 
pany was composed partly of mercantile adventur-| at Salem a small company, a few families who had 
ers and partly of oppressed non-conformists. They | left Plymouth and settled there. A settlement had 
chose Capt. John Endicott, who was connected by|/been made at Plymouth, eight years before, and 
marriage with Ludlow, to superintend and manage was now well established and flourishing. Weston 
their intended plantation in New England, till they| had begun and abandoned a colony at Wessagus- 
could themselves conveniently remove. set, (now Weymouth.) Morton had established a 
The first planters of the colony of Massachu-| rade and riotous settlement at Mount Wollaston, 
setts Bay were influenced by a variety of motives. (now part of Quincy.) Blackstone was the soli- 
to engage in this enterprise. With some, the pre-|tary occupant of the peninsula of Shawmut, (now 
vailing inducement was a painful experience of Boston.) Beside these, and a few scattered fami- 
coercion in religion, and the hope of enjoying what lies , dotting the country at great intervals, at points 
they thought a purer worship ; with some a desire | favorable for fishing, the whole was a wilderness, 
to escape from the disastrous civil changes which! in possession of its original inhabitants. 
they saw impending in their own country; with | Soon after his arrival Mr. Endicott sent a part 
some, the hope of a more prosperous worldly lot,' of his namber under two brothers of the name of 
and the advantages of trade. In the most, these mo-| Sprague, to settle Mishawam, (now Charlestown.) 
tives were doubtless mingled. Yet the strongest,| Those who remained with him immediately began 
and that which shaped the early policy of the col-| to build for their necessary shelter, and in such in- 
ony, was the love of religious liberty. They were tervals as they could command, to plant, and trade 
likewise humble members of a great political party,| with the natives. Mr. Endicott purchased for him- 
founded on liberal ideas of human rights. These’ self a fair two story house, which had been erected 
ideas were not then recognised in the practical ad-|onthe cape. ‘The rest were fain to content them- 
ministration of the English government, and were | selves with hamble accommodations. During the 
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even scouted as visionary and impracticable. There first season of their settlement, the colonists suf- 
may have been in many of the adventurers a feeling, fered much from want of suitable provisions and 
hardly known even to themselves, that the germs’ ‘shelter, and many died of the scurvy and other 
of that despised system might flourish better in a diseases. 


To such extremity were they reduced 
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by sickness, that they were obliged to send to Ply- 
mouth for a physician, who abode with them sev- 
eral months, healing many of them. On his return, 
Mr. Endicott sent the following letter to Governor 
Bradford, which, as it throws much light on the 
character of the wriler, is inserted entire. 


“ Right Worshipful Sir—It is a thing not usual, 
that servants toone Master, and of the same house- 
hold, should be strangers; I assure you, I desire 
it not; nay, to speak more plainly, I cannot be so 
toyou. God's people are all marked with one and 
the same mark, and sealed with one and the same 
seal, and have for the main one and the same 
heart, guided by one and the same spirit of truth ; 
and where this is there can be no discord; nay, 
here must needs be a sweet harmony; and the 
same request with you, I make unto the Lord, 
that we may, as Christian brethren, be united by a 
heavenly and unfeigned love, bending all our hearts 
and forces in furthering a work beyond our strength, 
with reverence and fear, fastening our eyes always 
on Him, that is only able to direct and prosper all 
our ways. I acknowledge myself much bound to 
you for your kind love and care, in sending Mr. 
Faller amongst us, and rejoice much that I am by 
him satisfied, touching your judgment of the out- 
ward form of God’s worship; it is,as far as I can 
yet gather, no other than is warranted by the evi- 
dence of truth, and the same which I have pro- 
fessed and maintainéd @ver since the Lord in mer- 
cy revealed himself unto me, being far frum the 
common report that hath been spread of you, 
touching that particular; but God’s children must 
not look for Jess here below; and it isa great 
mercy of God that He strengtheneth them to go 
through with it. I shall not need, at this time, to 
be tedious unto you, for (God willing) I purpose to 
see your face shortly ; in the meantime, I humbly 
take my leave of you, committing you to the Lord's 
blessing and protection, and rest your assured friend, 

Joun Enpicort. 

Neumkeck, May 11th, 1629. 


Meanwhile the Company in England were pre- 
paring to send out a large reinforcement to their 
colony, and were arming themselves with larger 
powers. The grant made to them by the Ply- 
mouth Company gave them only a right to the soil : 
they also needed the right of jurisdiction over it. 
This they obtained by a charter from King Charles 
I., dated March 4th, 1629, which made them a 
body corporate, with power to enact laws and or- 
dinances not repugnant to those of England. They 
were entitled, in it, the Governor and Company of 
Massachusetts Bay in New England; and the seal 
given them represented, on one side, an Indian 
holding in one hand a bow and in the other an ar- 
row, and the words * come over and help us” issu- 
ing from hismouth. The new company, consisting 
of about four hundred persons, with a large quan- 
tity of live stock, arrived at Salem, June 29th, 
1629. They brought also letters and instructions* 


* They are given at length in Hasard's Historical Col- 


lections, Vol. [. 








to Mr. now Governor Endicott, from which, as they 
clearly express the views and feelings of the foun- 
ders of the colony, and indicate the policy which 
was actually followed, we copy somewhat largely. 
Touching the religious character of the new set- 
tlement they say,— 

“* And for fhat the propagating of the Gosple is 
the Thinge wee do profess above all to bee our 
Ayme in setling this Plantacon, wee have bin 
carefull to make plentyfull provision of Godly 
Ministers, by whose faithfull preachinge, Godly 
Conversacon, and Exemplary Lyfe, wee trust not 
only those of our owne Nation will be built up in 
the knowledge of God, but also the Indians may, 
_in God’s appointed tyme, bee reduced to the Obe- 
'dyance of the Gosple of Christ.” 

These ministers were Mr. Skelton, Mr. Higgin- 
son, “a grave man, and of worthy commenda- 
| cons,” both settled at Salem, Mr. Bright afterwards 
of Charlestown, and Mr. Ralph Smith. 
| Their care was not limited to doctrinal instruc- 
‘tion. They gave him special directions on matters 
‘of practical morals. 

* And to the End, Saboth may hee celebrated in 
a religious Manner, we appoint that all that inhab- 
ite the Plantacon, both for the generall and the 
particuler Imployments, may surcease their Labor 
every Satterday throughout the Year, at 3 of the 
clock in the Afternoon, and that they spend the 
Rest of that Day in catichising and Preparacon 
for the Saboth as the Ministers shall direct.” 

“ And amongst other Sinns, wee pray you make 
some good Lawes for the punishing of Swearers, 
_whereunto it is to bee feared too many are addict- 
ed that are Servants, sent over formerly and now.” 

Touching upon family order, they say— 

“ Our earnest desire is, that you take spetial care 
in settlinge these Families, that the Cheife in the 
Familie (at least some of them) bee grounded in 
Religion, whereby Morning and Evening Famylie 
Dutyes may bee duly performed, and a watchfull 
Eye held over a!l in each Familie, by one or more 
in each Familie to be appointed thereto, that soe 
Disorders may be prevented, and ill weeds nipt 
before they take too great a head.” 

In case any should prove refractory, they add : 

‘Care must be taken to punish the obstinate and 
disobedient, being as necessary as food and ray- 
ment.” 

The Company thought it expedient to restrain 
one branch of agriculture. They say, 

“ We espetially desire you to take care that noe 
tobacco be planted, unless it bee some small Quan- 
titie fur mere Necessitie and for Physick for Pre- 
servacon of their Healths, and the same be taken 
privately by auntient Men and none other.” 

The measures recommended by the Company, 
and pursued by the government of the colony, 
touching the natives, deserve a special notice. 
They earnestly recommended that “there might 
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be such a Union as might draw the Heathen by 
our good example to the embracing of Christ and 
his Gosple. * * * And above all, wee pray 
you bee careful that there be none in our Precincts 
permitted to doe any injurie (in the least kinde) to 
the Heathen people ; and if any offend in that way, 
let them receive due correccon.” 

This order the Governor was required, by re- 
peated directions, to enforce, and that all might be 
aware of their intentions, he was directed to fix up 
a proclamation to that effect, under the seal of the 
company, in some public conspicuous place. 

“If any of the salvages,” they continue, “ pre- 
tend Right of Inheritance to all or any part of the 
Lands granted in our Patent, wee pray you endea- 
vor to purchase their Tytle, that we may avoid the 
least scruple of Intrusion.” 

They urge him also, to ‘be careful to discover 
and find out all pretenders,” to the soil, and “ to 
make such reasonable composition, as may free us 
from any scruple of intrusion.” In addition to 
their importunate desire that the Indians should be 
treated kindly and courteously, and that provision 
should be made for the instruction and Christian 
training of some of their youths, they particularly 
guard against one danger : 

‘“‘ We pray you endeavor, though there be much 
strong Waters sent for sale, yett soe to order it 
that the Salvages may not for our Lucre Sake 
be induced to the excessive use, or rather abuse of 
it;” charging also that if any one of the English 
became intoxicated he should receive exemplary 
punishment. 

The new comers brought an ordinance of the 
company establishing a form of government for the 
colony. 

“ Having” say they, “taken into due consideration 
the Merritt, Worth, and good Desert of Capt. John 
Endicott, we have with full consent and authority 
of this Court, and by erection of hands, chosen 
and elected the said Captain John Endicott to the 
place of present Governour in our said Plantation.” 

The government was committed to him, aided 
by a council of thirteen assistants, seven of whom 
were chosen by the company in England, three 
chosen by these seven, and three by the for- 
mer settlers. This election was made for one 
year, aiid these officers were empowered to “ es- 
tablish all manner of wholesome and reasonable 
Laws and Orders, so as the same be no way con- 
trary to the Laws of the realm of England.” The 
oaths of office were accordingly administered to the 
new Governor, and by him to the other officers. One 
of the first acts of the government, thus constituted, 
was a division of lands among the colonists. Each 
adventurer received lands at the rate of two hundred 
acres for every £50 embarked in the enterprise. 
Each received also fifty acres in his own person, 
and the same for every servant transported by him. 
Those who were not adventurers in the common 


stock received fifty acres, each, for himself and 
family, or more at the discretion of the court, ac- 
cording to their “‘ charge and quality.” Deeds of 
the land thus assigned were given under the seal 
of the Company. Of the servants, who have been 
repeatedly mentioned, some were hired by the plan- 
ters, and some hired or indented to the service of 
the company. Contracts were made with most of 
this latter sort, by which they received some share 
of the profits of their labors ; and thus all were ex- 
cited to industry, by their own interest, as well as 
by strict laws. That few of them remained idle 
may be inferred from the circumstance that, in 
September of this year, the colonists sent to Eng- 
land three ships freighted with the prodace of their 
labor, consisting of beaver, fish, timber, &c. 

The condition of the colony on the arrival of 
this new company, and during the summer of 
1629, is fairly set forth in an account of the coun- 
try, written at the time by Rev. Francis Higgin- 
son, and sent home to his friends in England. 

‘““ When we came first to Nehumkek, we found 
about half a score of houses; we found also abun- 
dance of corn planted by them very good and well 
liking. And we bro’t with us about two hundred 
passengers and planters more, which by common 
consent of the old planters were combined together 
into one body politic, under the same Governor. 
There are in all of us, both old and new planters, 
about three hundred, whereof two hundred are set- 
tled at Nehumkek, now Salem. And the rest have 
planted themselves at Masathulets Bay, beginning 
to build a town there, which we do call Cherto or 
Charlestown. We that are settled at Salem make 
what haste we can to build houses; so that ina 
a short time we shall have a fair town. We have 
great ordinance, wherewith we doubt not but we 
shall fortify ourselves in a short time to keep outa 
potent adversary. But that which is our greatest 
comfort, and means of defence above all others, is, 
that we have the true religion and holy ordinances 
of Almighty God taught among us. Thanks be to 
God, we have here plenty of preaching, and diligent 
catechising with strict and careful exercise, and 
good and commendable orders to bring our people 
into a Christian conversation.” 

Of the Indians he says, 

“ For their dealing with us, we neither fear them 
nor trust them, for forty of our musketeers will 
drive five hundred of them out of the field. We 
use them kindly ; they will come into our houses, 
sometimes by half’a dozen or half a score ata 
time, when we are at victuals, but will ask or take 
nothing but what we give them.” 

Of their means of shelter and sustenance he has 
left us some account. 

* At this instant (1629) wee are setting a brick 
kiln on work to make bricks or tiles for the build- 
ing of our houses.” 





They found the woods richly stored with game 
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and the ocean with fish. Among the latter he|trial. Their choice was after this manner,—every 
mentions the turbot and the mullet, which species | fit member wrote in a note his name whom the Lord 


are not now found in those waters. For lights, 
however, they used their slips of pitch pine, which 
though a homely substitute for lamps, yet served 
them well. 

In the midst of all their trials and labors in build- 
ing up a new settlement, they did not forget that 
which was in their hearts a chief desire, and a so- 
Jace under every privation. ‘They were Christian 
men, exiled from home for their dislike of imposi- 


moved him to think was fit for a pastor, and so like- 
wise whom they would have for a teacher ;—so the 
most voice was for Mr. Skelton to be pastor, and 
Mr. Higginson to be teacher ; and they accepting 
the choice, Mr. Higginson with three or four more 
of the gravest members of the church, laid their 
hands on Mr. Skelton, using prayers therewith. 
This being done, then there was imposition of 
hands on Mr. Higginson. Then there was pro- 


tions which their consciences could not tolerate, |ceeding in election of elders and deacons.” 


and a prelacy whose hand had been, as they felt 


This acceptance of the clerical office by a renew- 


deeply, stretched out to oppress them. They had jed imposition of hands, and especially of the hands 
learned somewhat of the simpler worship, and severer of lay members of the church, was a virtual renoun- 





discipline of Geneva, which they loved for its free- 
dom, and approved as according to the model of the | 
Scriptures. Their necks had been galled by the 
iron yoke of a strictly required conformity, and 
they would, in their slight forms, encroach as little 
as might be on liberty of conscience and of will. 
The individual man was in their esteem of higher 
worth than any system of polity. He, for whom 
nature was framed, and over whom watched an un- 
sleeping Providence, was not to be put in the scale 
with the orders and devices of man. ‘They rever- 
enced what is noble in man,and remembered the 
price of his redemption. 

However unwilling some of the colonists may 
have been to bear the name of separatists, we be- 
lieve they were so substantially in their theory ; | 
they have left no room for a doubt that they were 
soin practice. The letter of Endicott to Brad- 
ford, already quoted, proves how far he was from 
a wish to remain in the counmunion of the Church | 
of England; and the first public and notable eccle- | 
siastical act of the colony proves that a majority of 
the settlers went with him in the full length of his 
departure. It is thus narrated by an eye witness.* 

“ The 20th of July, it pleased God to move the 
heart of our Governor to set it apart for a solemn 
day of humiliation for the choice of a pastor and 
teacher : the former part of the day being spent in 
praise and teaching ; the latter part was spent about 
the election, which was after this manner. The 
persons thought on were demanded concerning 
their callings. They acknowledged there was a 
two-fold calling, the one inward calling, when the 
Lord moved the heart of a man to take that calling 
upon him, and filled him with gifts for the same; 
the second was from the people, when a company of 
believers are joined together in covenant, to walk 
together in all the ways of God, every member is 
to have a free voice in the election of their officers. 
These two servants having cleared all things by 
their answers, we saw no reason but that we might 
freely give our voices for their election after this 














* Mr. Charles Gott, in a fetter to Gov. Bradford of Ply- 
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cing of their Episcopal ordination, by the two min- 


isters, both of whom had been in orders in England. 
Phat it was approved by Mr. Endicott, cannot be 
doubted. He had received his strongest religious 
impressions under the preaching of Mr. Skelton, 
and did not hesitate to use his authority as Gover- 
nor to suppress any deviation from the established 
order and what he doubtless deemed the scriptural 
polity. 

His views on the subject were soon put to the 
test. The body of the colonists thought and felt 
with him; but two persons of character and influ- 
ence, Messrs. John and Samuel Brown, one of 
whom was a member of his council, condemned the 
ecclesiastical proceedings, we have referred to, as 
irregular, separated themselves from the estab- 


\lished public worship, and drew away others by 


their example. They met by themselves on the 
Sabbath and adhered to the service of the Church 
of England. They were called, by the Governor, 
to account, and defended themselves with some 
warmth, and the subject soon produced mutual re- 
proaches and criminations. Both parties sent their 
charges and defence to the company in England; 
but before their orders in the case were received, 
Governor Endicott, exercising a power which he 
possessed in virtue of his general instructions, ex- 
pelled the two principal offenders from the colony 
and sent them to England. 

This act which might, indeed, with a slight de- 


‘gree of mutual toleration, have been avoided has 


been severely censured, and yet seems to have been 
natural enough to us in the position and with the 
opinions of Mr. Endicott. He felt that he had a 
right by his commission to banish the disorderly, 
and that it was his duty to preserve the colony pure 
from erroneous practices. ‘The heat and disquiet 
which the controversy produced, left him hardly an 
alternative. Indeed, in his day, the distinction of 
Church and State was hardly known practically in 
New England. The same persons who were the 
one, were also the other. The interests of both 
were the same. An injury to the one was felt as 
an insult to the other; and the guardian of the one 
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was also set to defend the other. 
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The Governor soon had occasion to exercise his 
authority in another way. Some years earlier, in 
1625, a settlement had been made at Mount Wol- 
laston, since called Braintree. This proving un- 
successful, the principal undertakers in it became 
discouraged and removed to Virginia. A few of 
them remained, among whom was one Thomas 
Morton “ having been a petty fogger at Furnival’s 
Inn,” who having a plausible tongue, persuaded the 
most of them who were with him to “thrust out” 
Lieutenant Filcher, the commander of the com- 
pany, and having seized on the property, to live in 
idleness and ease. Having disposed of Filcher, 
** they fell,” says Morton,* “ to great licentiousness 
of life, in all profaneness,. . . and after they had 
got much gain by trading with the Indians, they 
spent it as vainly in quaffing both wine and strong 
liquors in great excess, as some have reported ten 
pounds worth in a morning, setting up a may-pole 
drinking and dancing about it, and frisking about 
it like so many fairies, or furies rather.” These ir- 
regularities at Merry Mount, as they now called it, 
reported perhaps with some excess of statement by 
the worthy chronicler, vexed the soul of the aus- 
tere puritans of Salem. Their dissolute manner of 
life was somewhat dangerous to the morals of the 
new colony, and their free trade in guns and pow- 
der with the natives put the safety if not the exis- 
tence of all the neighboring settlements in great 
peril. These things aroused the indignation of 
Mr. Endicott, who forthwith proceeded to Merry 
Mount, “ caused the May-pole to be cut down, and 
rebuked them for their profaneness, and admonished 
them to look to it that they walked better; so the 
name was again changed and called Mount Dagon.” 

Meanwhile a great change was going on in af- 
fairs at home. Several gentlemen of character 
and property proposed to the company in London 
July 28th, 1629, to remove with their families to 
New England, provided the charter and patent 
should be transferred to America. After much 
deliberation the company voted, in August, “ that 
the government and patent should be settled in 
New England. The company had been disap- 
pointed in respect to the profitableness of the col- 
ony, and seeing no prospect of a speedy return of 
their outlay, were easily induced to give up their 
interest in a scheme which promised loss rather 
than gain. Thé privileges of the charter were 
accordingly transferred on the condition that the 
company in England should retain a share in the 
trading stock for seven years, and that at the expi- 
ration of that term the stock and profits, if any, 
should be divided, and the householders in England 
released from any further responsibility. These 
terms having been accepted, a new election of offi- 
cers was made in October, when John Winthrop 
was chosen Governor with a Deputy Governor and 


* Morton’s Memorial, Davis, ed., p. 137. 





eighteen Assistants. Mr. Endicott was chosen 
into the number of assistants. 

Preparations were made for the removal of the 
new emigrants, and in the course of the next year 
nineteen vessels reached New England. They 
brought more than 1,500 passengers. The Ara- 
bella, which brought out the newly elected Gov- 
ernor, arrived on the 12th of June at Salem, where 
the company went on shore, and were welcomed 
and courteously entertained by Mr. Endicott. 

Though removed by the arrival of Governor 
Winthrow from the heaviest cares and responsi- 
bilities of government, Mr. Endicott retained an 
honorable share in the councils of the new admin- 
istration. -His judgment and experience were of 
too great value to the colony, to be set aside for 
slight cause. He was chosen into the body of As- 
sistants to Governor Winthrop; and appointed by 
the court the Justice of the peace for Salem. To 
the office of Assistant he was many times reélect- 
ed, and sat, of course, with the Magistrates when 
the General Court was made up of Magistrates and 
Deputies. 

In August, 1630, Mr. Endicott was married a 
second time. While in business, in London, he 
had married a Jady of fortune and of an influential 
family, by the name of Anna Gour, who died soon 
after her arrival in New England : by this lady, it 
is believed, he had nochildren. Some needlework 
wrought by her is still in existence in the museum 
of the Salem East India Marine Society. His 
second wife was Elizabeth Gibson, of Cambridge, 
who survived him, and by whom he had two sons, 
John and Zerubbabel. 

The events of the next year furnish an instance 
of the irascible temper of Mr. Endicott, which, it 
seems, neither his office nor the rigid self-control 
which the Puritans so habitually practised, could 
always restrain. On the 18th of April the Court 
entertained a charge against him for ‘striking 
Goodman Dexter,” and having found him guilty, 
fined him ten shillings. Mr. Endicott’s account of 
this transaction is given in a letter to Governor 
Winthrop. 


Right Worshipful:—I did expect to have beene 
with you in person at the Court, and to that end, 
I put to sea yesterday and was driven back again, 
the wind being stiffe against us. And there being 
noe canoe or boate at Sagust, 1 must have been 
constrained to goe to Mystie and thence about to 
Charlestown, which at that time I durst not be so 
bold, my bodie being at this present in an ill con- 
dition to wade or take cold, and therefore J desire 
you to pardon mee. Though otherwise I could 
much have desired it, by reason of many occasions 
and business. * * Sir, I desired the rather to 
have beene at Court, because I heare | am much 
complained on by Goodman Dexter for strikeing 
him. I acknowledge I was too rash in strikeing 
him, understanding since it is not lawful for a jus- 
tice of peace to strike. But if you had seene the 
manner of his carriage—with such daring of mee 
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with his arms on kimbo, &c., it would have pro- 
voked avery patient man. But I will write noe 
more of it, but leave it till we speak before you face 
to face. Only thus farr further, that he hath given 
out, if | had a purse he would make mee empty it, 
and if he cannot have justice heere, he will doe won- 
ders in England, and if he prevaile not then he 
will trie it out with mee heere at blowes. Sir, I 
desire that you will take all into consideration. If 
it were lawful to trie it at blowes, and he a fitt man 
for mee to deal with, you should not hear mee com- 
plairing but I hope the Lord hath brought me off 
from that course. I thought good further to write 
what my judgment is for the dismissing of the 
Court till corne be sett. It will hinder us that are 
far off exceedingly, and not further you there. 

Mens labour is precious here in corne setting time, 
the Plantations being yet so weak. I will be with 
you, the Lord assisting me, as soon as convenient- 
ly Lean. In the meane while, I committ you to 
his protection and safeguard, that never fails his 
children, and rest 

Your unfeigned loving friend to command, 


Jo. Enpicort. 
Salem, the 12th of Aprill, 1631. 


This act, though unbecoming a magistrate and a 
christian, seems to have been committed under 
great provocation, and though it demonstrated a 
warm temper and a hasty hand, his apology was 
deemed sufficient and his regret sincere. 
somewhat passionate disposition, while it occasion- 
ally brought him under censure, did not alienate 
the regard or affection of his friends. A few 
months after Gov. Winthrop and Capt. Underhill, 
visited Salem, travelling in the simplicity of the 
times, on foot. Their errand was on public affairs, 
and chiefly to Mr. Endicott, by whom they were 
courteously entertained. 

The famous Roger W illiams came to Salem in 
1631, and soon rendered himself popular by the! 
mild attractiveness of his manners, and the ardor 
of his religious feelings. Mr. Endicott became his 
warm friend and firm supporter. How far he agreed 
with his peculiar and changeable theological opin- 
ions, we have no means of ascertaining, but we ean 
have no doubt that he became largely identified 


with his policy, and felt as a personal wrong the | 


injuries that were inflicted on that excellent man. 
He concurred with the church of Salem in calling 
Mr. Williams to the pastoral office among them, 
and may well be supposed to have had a principal 
influence in their decision. 
and Assistants saw fit to interfere, and forbid his | 
settlement, they wrote to Mr. Endicott, as to the | 


This | 


When the Governnor| 
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King—superstitious, as turning to a matter of of- 
fence of conscience, a symbol that was innocent if 
not most appropriate. It had been the custom for 
the military companies of the colony tocarry in their 
colors the sign of the cross. This sign was retained 
in token of public deference io the royal orders, 
though it was regarded with a lurking disaffection 
and dislike, as a relic of Popish superstition. This 
feeling grew naturally out of the sentiments of the 
Puritans towards the Romish Church, which in 
England extended to all the emblems and appur- 
tenances of it, and in New England where words 
uttered were not so near the royal ear, broke out 
into open expressions of discontent. Mr. Endi- 
cott, who shared largely in this general dissatisfac- 
tion, and whose decisions were always followed by 
bold and prompt action, openly cut out the obnoxious 
symbol from the colors in Salem. Mr. Williams 
had been loud and foremost in the opposition to 
“the anti-christian thing,” and from the debates 
on the subject in the General Court, we cannot 
doubt that they heartily approved the act of Mr. 
Endicott, though prudence compelled them to dis- 
avow it. The Court ordered the defaced colors 
to be brought before them, and submitted to the as- 
sembled ministers of the colony the question, half 
theological and half political, “‘ Whether it were 
right to retain the cross in the colors ’—a ques- 
tion too, on which the clergy were unable to 
jagree. When Mr. Endicott was called before the 
court, to answer for this breach of order, the court 
itself could not agree, whether to condemn him, 
and put off the case to the next session. (That a 
large party in the court was in his favor, is clear 
from the fact that he continued one of the commis- 
'sioners for military affairs.) And such was the 
popular excitement on the subject, that an order 
was issued, that for the present no colors should 
be used, whether with or without the red cross. 
At the next session of the court, though, the case 
came up again, and Mr. Endicott was sentenced, 
“for his rashness, uncharitableness, and indiscre- 
‘tion, and exceeding the limits of his commission to 
be sadly admonished, and also disabled for bearing 
any office in the commonwealth for the space of a 
year next ensning.” The real reason of his con- 
demnation undoubtedly was to clear the colony from 
the charge of rebellion, into which this insult to the 
King’s colors had been construed ; though among 
the reasons assigned for it in the court was his 
“ uncharitableness,” in impliedly accusing the other 
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one most deeply concerned in the case, and most ' magistrates of countenancing “ idolatry.”* 


censurable, if any deserved censure. 


Though Mr. Endicott lost his place as assistant 


Tt was perhaps through the influence of this er-|in consequence of this sentence, he seems not at 
ratic divine, that Mr. Endicott was led to an ac- | once to have learned to exercise the prudence, 
tion, which exposed him to severe reproof, and which perhaps became one so severely rebuked. 
which we may not judge too harslily if we call it | 


rash, disloyal, and superstitioas—rash as tending to | 


* In about eighteen monihs after, by order of the Military 


bring himself into difficulty and diseredit,—disloy- | Commissioners, the cross was left out from all the colors, 


al, as carrying the appearance of disrespect to the and the King’s arms put in those used in the harbor. 
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Perhaps a truer account would be that in every 
excited state of the community he was made fore- 
most in attempting a redress of grievances, and 
was thus forced to bear the heaviest burden of 
punishment or censure, which ill-advised proceed- 
ings might bring upon the actors in them. A few 
weeks after the sentence referred to, the people of 
Salem petitioned the General Court for lands at 
Marblehead, to which they supposed theniselves 
entitled. The court, however, refused to entertain 
the petition, as the inhabitants of Salem had dis- 
regarded the declared will of the court in respect 
to the settlement of Mr. Williams. The petition- 
ers, being thus touched in their ecclesiastical inde- 
pendence, determined to proceed ecclesiastically in 
the premises ; and the church of Salem, to which 
most of them belonged, sent letters to the other 
churches in the colony, requiring them to censure 
and admonish those of their number who had been 
members of the court, and had joined in refusing 
the claimed lands. In these proceedings of the 
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wards been sheltered by the Pequods. Captain 
Endicott’s company consisted of about ninety men, 
with which he entered the Pequod country. He 
found it impossible to bring the Indians to a con- 
ference, as they always fled at the intimation of his 
message, or to any decisive engagement, though he 
met them in several skirmishes. Finding it there- 
fore almost useless to proceed, and fearing that the 
approach of winter would render his position more 
difficult, he thought it best to withdraw his troops 
and return home. Mr. Endicott was severely 
censured at the time for the failure of the expedi- 
tion, though he seems to have done all he could 
with his small force, and to have given up the en- 
terprise only because it was really prudent to do so. 

However severely he may have been censured 
by individuals, the general estimate of the value 
of his public services does not seem to have been 
abated. Tho court testified their sense of his 
worth to the state by various and large grants of 
land, several of which were made at this time, and 





church at Salem, Mr. Endicott was actively en- 


gaged. ‘The General Court could not allow such | 


which, in the whole, amounted to very nearly 2000 
acres. It may not be amiss to refer to another 


a reflection upon it to pass without notice, and|grant made in 1660 to his son, by the Indians, 
summoned Mr. E. to answer for the misdemeanor. | who entertained a grateful sense of the many kind- 


He appeared and justified the course they had 
taken, as regular and according to ecclesiastical 
usage. The defence was construed, by the court, 
into a contempt, and they “ voted by general erec- 
tion of hands, that Mr. Endicott be committed for 
his contempt in protesting against the proceedings 
of the court.” Their wrath was however appeased 
by some concessions which he thought it prudent to 
make. This occurrence, while it shows how ill 
defined were then the relations of the civil and the 
church power, shows also that the legislature 
were sensitively jealous of any encroachments, on 
their clear rights, from that quarter. 

The people of Salem finally succeeded in ob- 
taining from the court a confirmation of their title 
to Marblehead Neck. When the question of a di- 
vision of it was debated in the town meeting, Mr. 
Endicott made a speech, from which it appears to 
have been his, and the general wish, to reserve a 
portion of it for the erection of a College. This 
was in 1636. 
was there, even then, of the importance of the 
means of sound learning to the country. Mr. En- 
dicott was a member early in 1642, if not in the 
first instance, of the corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege, being appointed to it by the General Court, 
with several of the magistrates, and “ the teaching 
elders of the six next adjoining towns.” 

In the year 1636, the troops who were sent to the 
Pequod war, were put under the command of Capt. 
Endicott. The commission given him was to ob- 


tain of the Pequods by treaty the murderers of 


Oldham, or by fighting, force them to give them 
up. This Oldham had been barbarously murdered 
at Block Island by some Indians, who had after- 


So strong and prevailing a sense 


nesses they had received at the hands of the father. 
‘The General Court, on his petition, did not think 
lit proper to confirm this grant, but in lieu of it they 
decreed “that considering the many kindnesses 
that were shown the Indians, by our honored Gov. 
Endicott, in the infancy of these plantations, tend- 
ing to the common good of the first planters, in 
consideration whereof the Indians were moved to 
such gratuity to his son, do judge meet to give 
the petitioner four hundred acres of land.” 

Though so often in opposition to the court, 
and not seldom reproved in public and in private, 
Mr. Endicott was a man of too marked a charac- 
ter and of too useful talents to be left out of the 
public service. He was chosen Deputy Governor 
in the years 1642 and 743, having been continued 
in the body of assistants till this time. The next 
year, 1644, (May 29th,) he was elected Governor. 
We have several letters from Deputy Gov. Endi- 
cott addressed to Gov. Winthrop, during the year 
1643, still preserved tous.* They relate to public 
affairs and the exercise of his magistracy. ‘They 
show a deliberate and sober judgment, with a dis- 
position for prompt action, and a temper fretted per- 
haps too easily by the faults of good men as well 
of the perverse. A single expression of one of 
them betrays a tinge of the intolerance with which 
the age was deeply stained. Speaking of La Tour 
and D*Aulney, both Roman Catholics, and both seek- 
ing aid from the colony against each other, he says, 
“| must needs say, that I fear we shall have little 
comfort in having anything to do with these idola- 
trous French.” 








* They may be found in Hutchinson’s Original Papers, 
and in Hasard’s His. Coll. Vol. I. 
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Few circumstances of much interest occurred 
during Gov. Endicott’s administration in 1644. 
The contest, in the mother country, between par- 
ties was so nearly balanced, and the issue so doubt- 
ful, that it was difficult for the colony to decide 
which to adhere to. its policy being to attach itself 
to the strongest. The government adopted a pru- 
dent neutrality,to avoid offence on either side, or 
rather by public proclamation declared its attach- 
ment to both. Yet the sympathies of the colonists 
and of the government were clearly on the side of 
Parliament, as appears from the following incident. 
A vessel from London, commanded by Captain 
Stagg, sailing under the authority of Parliament, 
had captured in Boston harbor another vessel sail- 
ing under the King’s orders, from Bristol, a port 
in favor of the King. By all laws, Boston harbor 
was neutral ground, and the capture unlawful. But 
when the question, whether Stagg should be al- 
lowed to retain his prize, was brought before the Ma- 
gistrates and Elders, the greater part of them deci- 
ded in his favor. 

A law was passed this year touching the Ana- 
baptists, in which, after affirming that from their 
“ first arising,” they had been “ the Incendiaries of 
the Commonwealth and the Troublers of Churches 
in all places where they have been,” that they 
“denied the Ordinance of Magistracy,” &c. ; they 
decreed that all persons convicted of uttering 
their sentiments should be banished from the 
commonwealth. The law was harsh, and unne- 
cessary. It has happened very unfortunately for 
the reputation of Governor Endicott, that the se- 
verest laws aiming to suppress heresies in religion 
were passed, and the strictest execution of them 
took place, under his administration. That he ap- 
proved the laws, and favored the rigorous execution 
of them, we cannot doubt; and as little that his 
policy, though a mistaken one, was honestly enter- 
ed, and that in an age when intolerance was the 
universal creed, and men’s better feelings were 
subdued and crushed by a stern fanaticism, an ex- 
emption from the common error were a proof of 
high virtue, rather than a yielding to it an evidence 
of singular depravity. 

In the year 1645, Mr. Dudley was chosen Gov- 
ernor, and Mr. Endicott was chosen an Assistant, 
and the Sergeant Major General of Massachusetts. 
In both these offices he was continued by succes- 
sive elections for several years. The means of 
defence possessed by the colony, though perhaps 
sufficient, were not very ample, so that this year 
the General Court ordered the lads under sixteen 
years to be trained with bows and arrows, as well 
as in the use of small arms. Mr. Endicott was of 
much service in his military capacity, especially in 
encouraging the organization of companies for 
learning the military art. Though tolerably well 
provided with muskets, the colonists had not wholly 
laid aside the defensive armor of the days of chiv- 
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alry. Tasses, gorgets, and corselets are not sel- 
dom mentioned in the narrative of the entire skir- 
mishes with the Indians. The degree of attention 
given to military affairs varied of course with the 
danger apprehended from these subtle foes. The 
companies were required sometimes to train every 
week, and again only four times a year. 

In 1649, Governor Winthrop having recently 
died, Mr. Endicott was chosen to succeed him, 
and as one of the earliest of his public acts, joined 
the magistrates, in proclaiming their detestation of 
long hair. The document is so curious a paper, 
that we give a copy.* 

“ Forasmuch as the wearing of long hair, after 
the manner of Roffians and barbarous Indians, has 
begun to invade New England, contrary to the 
rule of God’s word, which says it is a shaine for a 
man to wear long hair, as also the commendable 
custom generally of all the godly of our nation un- 
til within this few years ;—We, the magistrates 
who have subscribed this paper, (for the shewing 
of our own innocency in this behalf,) do declare 
and manifest our dislike and detestation against 
the wearing of such long hair, as against a thing 
uncivil and unmanly, whereby men doe deforme 
themselves, and offend sober and modest men, and 
doe corrupt good manners : We doe therefore earn- 
estly entreat all elders of this jurisdiction (as often 
as they shall see cause) to manifest their zeale 
against it, in their publicke administrations, and to 
take care that the members of their respective 
churches be not defiled therewith, that so such as 
shall prove obstinate and will not reform themselves, 
may have God and man to witness against them.” 

This was signed by Governor Endicott, Deputy 
Governor Dudley, and seven Assistants. They 
evidently entertained conscientious scruples on the 
subject, however whimsical such scruples may ap- 
pear to us. 

As a fruit of perhaps the same spirit, guided 
by some political considerations, was the various 
sumptuary laws, passed in later administrations of 
Governor Endicott. In 1650, 1651, 1652, and 
1653, he was re-elected Governor, and in 1654, 
Deputy Governor under Mr. Bellingham. In 1651, 
the Court decreed that “if any males, of less prop- 
erty than £200, wear gold or silver lace or buttons, 
or points at their knees, or walks in great boots, 
(because leather is scarce) ; and any females, not 
possessed of £200, wear silk or tiffany hoods or 
scarfs; they shall be prosecuted and fined.” Sev- 
eral prosecutions and convictions took place under 
thisact. “Three men and one woman, in Salem, 
were each fined 10s. and 2s. 6d. for wearing silver 
lace ; a woman was fined the same for wearing broad 
bone lace ; another for wearing tiffany, and another 
for wearing asilk hood. Alice Flint was presented 
for wearing a silk hood, but proving herself to be 
worth £200, was excused. Jonas Fairbanks was 


* Hutchinson I., 142-3, note. 
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charged with wearing great boots, but was cleared, 
as the law did not strictly apply to his case.”* 

The salary of the Governor, while not fixed by 
law, affords a measure by which we may first con- 
jecture the general financial condition of any period, 
and the general prosperity of the country. That 
of Gov. Endicott for the year 1644 was £100, a 
small sum ; and for 1651, one hundred marks, each 
probably worth 13s. 4d., a much smaller sum than 
before. This however was in accordance with the 
frugal spirit of the times. Two or three years 
later, by order of the Court, the Deputies took 
their meals in the “ Court House Chamber,” and 
were “to be supplied with breakfast, dinner, and 
supper, with a cup of wine or beer at each of the 
two last meals, and fire and a bed, for three shil- 
lings a day; or with dinner, with wine or beer, at 
eighteen pence a day.” 

In 1655 Mr. Endicott was chosen Governor, 
and by successive elections, was continued in that 
office till his death, a period of ten years. During 
this time he was officially so far identified with the 
public history of the colony, that a sketch of his 
life would be a sketch of that history. We shall 
only briefly touch on the more prominent events, 
and those which best show the character of the 
man, and the condition of the country. We can 
hardly doubt that many of the public measures of 
this period took their complexion very much from 
the temper of the chief magistrate. 

Gov. Endicott was undoubtedly the finest spe- 
eimen, to be found among our Governors, of the 
of the genuine Puritan character. That charac- 
ter, with its many virtues, which can hardly be too 
highly praised, or too closely imitated, had yet 
much that was austere, rugged and harsh. Firm- 
ness, which was a common virtue among them, de- 
generated in some cases into intractableness and 
decision became obstinacy. The same temper 
which had withstood the claims of the English hie- 
rarchy, became, when acting freely and without 
obstacle, fierce intolerance and a vindictive zeal 
for God. 

Gov. Endicott was of a quick temper, which the 
habit of military command had not softened; of 
strong religious feelings moulded on the darker 
features of Calvinism, resolute to uphold with the 
sword what he had received as Gospel truth, never 
doubting the right to punish heretics, and fearing 
no enemy so much as a gainsaying spirit. Averse 
beyond most of his associates to the English Church 
and to all ceremonies and show in religion, and 
scrupulous of offending conscience in the slightest 
observances, the cross in the King’s colors was an 
abomination which he could not away with. Un- 
vielding in his preferences he adhered closely to 
Williams, through good and through evil report. 
Inferior to Winthrop in mildness and learning, in 
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clear comprehensiveness to Vane, in tolerance even 
to Dudley, he excelled them all in the eye keen to 
discern the occasion and fit moment for action, in 
the quick resolve to profit by them, and in the hand 
always ready to strike. 

Like the severer Puritans of his age in the 
mother country, he seems to have had the com- 
mon feelings of humanity in a more than ordinary 
subjection, and like those who “ subdued kingdoms 
and wrought righteousness,” to have encased him- 
self in the armor, not of indifference or of fa- 
naticism, but of a strong sense of duty. He felt 
himself identified with the cause of Christ in the 
plantation, and for the sake of that cause, he could 
afford to crush some flowers of sentiment, and lose 
some graces of character. The same influence 
which subdued his own passions, made him too 
regardless of the feelings and preferences of others. 
Not only the merry-making of rude and riotous men 
at Merry Mount was odious and intolerable to him, 
but the pardonable vanity of silks and laces. Of 
the inffuence of this colony on the future destinies, 
and especially on the religious destinies of the 
world, we may well sappose him to have formed a 
larger conception than was common among his con- 
temporaries. He may have seemed to himself the 
ordained of Providence to realise in the new world 
the idea of a religious commonwealth. 

We can hardly wonder, if it were to occur at 
all, that the persecution of the Quakers, the dark- 
est spot on the early history of Massachusetts, 
should have occurred under the administration of 
one thus formed by temper, by habit, and by opin- 
ion. 

The first notice of this sect in New England 
was in the setting apart a day, June 11, 1656, for 
humiliation, on account, among other reasons, of 
“ Ranters and Quakers,” who were creating some 
noise and disturbance in England. They originated 
there under Charles I.,and were perhaps a natural 
product of those unsettled times, when in the heat 
of religious feeling, men became fond of paradoxes, 
and eagerly followed after every novelty. Their 
founder, George Fox, held that the inward light was 
the sure guide of every man who would walk by 
it, a sentiment exceedingly liable to abuse, and 
opening the door to all sorts of fanaticism. He re- 
fused the oath of allegiance, counting it unlawful 
to swear at all. He reviled the clergy, and every 
where proclaimed that they had not the true know- 
ledge of Christ. Ctothed in leather breeehes, and 
distinguished by his strange language, his boldness, 
and soon, by his suffering of insult and imprison- 
ment, he speedily gained friends and adherents, 
and his followers multiplied with great rapidity. 

Called by some supposed impulse of inspiration, 
Mary Fisher travelled alone across the continent, 
to open the new light to the Grand Turk. Wher- 
ever they went tumult and excitement followed. 
Our fathers saw that somie of these flying clouds 
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would pass over them, and finding that already the 
leaven was beginning to work, the Court of Assis- 
tants, (in Oct. 1656,) ordered that a shipmaster 
bringing any of them into the colony, should be 
fined £100; that any one of the sect coming here 
should be put into a house of correction, whipped, 
kept at hard labor, not allowed to speak, &c. ; that 
any who should introduce their books, or maintain 
their doctrines, should be fined. They further or- 
dained that these laws be published in Boston by 
beat of drum. 

This proving not sufficient to prevent the intru- 
sion of that sect, the next year the court passed a 
law, that any one proved a Quaker, should, if a 
man, lose one ear, and on a second conviction, the 
other ; if a woman, to be whipped each time, and 
on a third time, whether man or woman, to have 
their tongues bored through with a hot iron. As 
their numbers still increased, a law was made in 
Oct. 1658, punishing with death all who should re- 
turn into this jurisdiction after banishment. 

These laws were sanguinary and severe, yet 
they were enacted to suppress doctrines and prac- 
tices, at least dangerous to the civil state, and 
were executed after long patience and great pro- 
vocation. The Quakers who arrived in 1659, be- 
ing summoned before the court, and questioned 
by what authority they came, gave “rude and 
contemptuous” answers. A few days after, the 
Governor passing the prison, where they had been 
put for their insolence, on his way home from 
church, was hailed by Mary Prince, one of them, 
with ‘“*Wo unto thee! thou art an oppressor !” 
She wrote a taunting letter to the magistrates, and 
reviled the clergy, calling them Baal’s priests, the 
brood of Ishmael, &c. Similar to this in almost 
all instances was the conduct of those who were 
brought before magistrates, refusing them the or- 
dinary tokens of respect, denying their authority, 
denouncing them as persecutors, and warning them 
of the judgments of God that were to come upon 
them. In private too, many of them were disor- 
ganising and seditious, affirming that “the Scriptures 
are not the word of God, that magistrates are 
naught, and that ministers are deceivers, preach- 
ing “the doctrines of devils.” They entered the 
places of public worship, interrupted the officiating 
clergymen by loud outcries “* We deny thy Christ! 
we deny thy God!” and alarmed the assemblies by 
denunciations of darkness and wrath. Some acted 
even more like madmen, affirming their own inward 
and perfect purity, while all around them was defile- 
ment anderror. ‘ At Boston, one George Wilson, 
and at Cambridge Elizabeth Horton went crying 
through the streets, that the Lord was coming 
with fire and sword to plead with them.” Thomas 
Newhouse went into the meeting-house at Boston 
with a couple of glass bottles, and broke them be- 
fore the congregation, and threatened ‘ thus will 
the Lord break you in pieces.” Another time, M. 





Brewster came in with her face smeared and as 

black as a coal. Deborah Wilson went through 

the streets of Salem “ naked as she came into the 

world,” “ to be a sign of the nakedness of others.”” 

Proceedings of this sort, were of course not to 

be endured, and, as we have seen, laws were made 

of different degrees of severity, till the penalty be- 

came death for a return from banishment. Under 

these laws, many whippings were inflicted and there 

were many imprisonments, which we cannot re- 

late indetail. It will suffice for us to refer to some 

of the severities of justice. 

In the year 1659, William Robinson, a merchant 

of London, Marmaduke Stevenson, a countryman 
of Yorkshire, and Mary Dyar were banished, on 
pain of death. Robinson, as being a leader among 
them, was also condemned to be whipped. ‘ Then 

Robinson* was brought into the street and there 
stript; and having his hand pnt through the holes 
of the carriage of a great gun, where the gavler held 

him, the executioner gave him twenty stripes with 
a three-fold cord whip.” Robinson and Stevenson, 
“* not being free in mind,” did not leave the colony, 
and were soon after arrested and imprisoned again, 
and Mary Dyar, having returned opened and bold- 
ly, was confined also. Being brought before the 
court, they were sentenced to death, according to 
the law. To which sentence, Stevenson replied, 
“ Give ear ye magistrates, and all who are guilty ! 
for this the Lord hath said concerning you, and will 
perform His word upon you; that the same day 
ye put his servants to death, shall the day of your 
visitation pass over your heads, and you shall be 
cursed forevermore.” The day appointed for the 
execution was the 27th Oct. and they were led to 
the gallows by the Marshal, with a band of about 
200 men, besides many horsemen. Glorious signs 
of heavenly joy and gladness were beheld in the 
countenances of these three persons, who walked 
hand in ‘hand, Mary being middlemost, and now 
stricken in years. To a question of the Marshal 
she replied, ‘ No eye can see, no ear can hear, no 
tongue can utter, no heart can understand the 
sweet incomes, and the refreshings of the Lord, 
which I now feel.’ ‘ This’ said Stevenson to the 
crowd, ‘is the day of your visitation wherein the 
Lord hath visited you.’ And so they went on, as 
going to an everlasting wedding feast.” Steven- 
son and Robinson were at this time turned off, but 
Mary Dyar was reprieved at the intercession of her 
son. She was conveyed to Rhode Island, though 
she wrote a letter to the court, refusing to accept 
her life on their terms. The next spring, she re- 
turned, as she said, “in obedience to the will of 
God, to testify against their unrighteous law.” 
The Court, finding that mild measures and pardon 
had no effect on her wilful purpose of martyrdom, 


* Jewel’s History of the Quakers, from which this ae- 
count is taken, a curious work,and not implicitly to be 
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condemned her again todeath. When she ascend- 
ed the gallows some said to her, that ‘ if she would 
return, she might yet save her life,’ but she replied, 
‘ Nay in obedience to the will of the Lord I came, 
and in his will I abide faithful to the death.” She 
was executed on Boston Common, June Ist, 1660. 

The course of these outrages and punishments 
continued till 1661, when the laws on the subject 
were repealed, and an order came from King 
Charles II. requiring the government to abstain 
from all corporeal punishment of them, and to 
send such as were guilty of misdemeanors to 
England, to be tried there. Little further trouble 
was experienced in the colony from them, and they 
became quiet citizens, being indulged in a few slight 
particulars. 

It is not for us to vindicate either party in these 
sad transactions. The Quakers were evidently in 
many cases fitter subjects for the mad-house, than 
for the gallows or whipping post, acting under a 
frenzy, and supposing themselves controlled by an 
unseen power, which it would be sin for them to 
resist. Marmaduke Stevenson, in a statement 
presented to the court on his trial, said, ‘So after 
I had been some time on that island (Barbadoes) 
in the service of God, I heard that New England 
had made a law, to put the servants of the living 
God to death . . . and, as I considered the thing, 
immediately the word of the Lord came unto me, 
saying ‘ Thou knowest not but thou mayest go thi- 
ther’. . . . So after a little time that I had been 
there (Rhode Island) the word of the Lord came 
unto me, saying ‘Go to Boston,’ and at his coms 
mand I was obedient, and gave myself up to do 
his will,” &c. The laws made against them pro- 
voked them to come, and the severity of the law 
made their resolve more earnest and intense. The 
General Court state their own case, in Gov. En- 
dicott’s letter tothe King.* After charging them 
with being “ capital blasphemers,” ‘f open seducers 
from the blessed Trinity, from the Holy Scriptures 
as a rule of life, open enemies to the government 
itself,” he says, ‘‘ Such was their dangerous, and 
impetuous, and desperate turbulence both to reli- 
gion and state, civil and ecclesiastical, as that how 
unwillingly soever (could it have been avoided) the 
magistrate at last, in conscience both to God and 
man, judged himself called upon for the defence of 
all,to keep the passage with the point of the sword, 
held towards them, this could do no harm to him 
that would be warned thereby, their wittingly rush- 
ing thereupon was their own act, we with humility 
conceive a crime bringing their blood upon their 
ownhead. The Quakers died, not because of their 
other crimes how capital soever, but upon their su- 
peradded presumptuous and incorrigible contempt 
of authority breaking in upon ys..... had they 
at last promised to depart the jurisdiction, and not 


to return without leave from authority, we should 
have been glad of such an opportunity to have said 
they should not die.” We may add, that if the 
Quakers deserve commiseration for their suffer- 
ing, under their delusion, our Fathers likewise are 
entitled to a candid consideration for doing what 
they conceived themselves to have a full right to 
do, and which however they too may have been 
deluded, they merely thought they ought to do.* 

It was a practice of these times, in which we 
see traces of the influence of Mr. Endicott, on 
every occasion of public concern and perplexity, to 
appoint ageneral fast. We find them appointed for 
“neglect of ordinances,” for “the dissipation of 
youth,” for “ excess in apparel,” for “ the Agents 
in London,” for “ sickness and death,” for “the 
prevalence of seducers,” for “ the prevalence of 
Antichrist abroad,” as well as for threatening ap- 
pearances in the state civil affairs in the colony or 
in the mother country. 

In July, 1660, the news was received that Charles 
IT. had ascended the throne of England. This caus- 
ed some disquiet and alarm in the colony, where the 
fear was entertained of a change in their govern- 
ment, or of some restrictions on their religious 
freedom. They had not much to hope from the 
royal favor. The feelings of the people had been 
strongly in favor of Parliament and Cromwell in 
their contest with the King. The acts of the gov- 
ernment of the colony had been cautiously neutral 
and undecided, or under the control of their prefer- 
ences, had been in opposition to the King. They 
had acknowledged the authority of Cromwell, but 
they had never proclaimed his son. They now 
found it expedient to modify or conceal their for- 
mer sentiments, and sent a “ very loyal” address 
to the King and to the two houses of Parliament. 
The formal proclamation of the King, however, 
was deferred till August, 1661. 

The address, which was voted on this occasion by 
the General Court to the King, (though we believe 
it was never sent) deserves notice as a specimen of 
despicable cringing and adulation, which could not 
have been expected from these sturdy insisters on 
their rights. It begias thus— 


‘ Illustrious Sir—That majestie and benignitie 
both sate upon the throne whereunto your outcast 
made their former address, witness this seconde 
eucharistical approach unto the best of Kings, who 
to other titles of royaltie common to him with 
other gods amongst men, delighteth herein more 
peculiarly to conform himself to the God of gods, 
in that he hath not despised nor abhorred the afflic- 
tion of the afflicted, neither hath he hid his face 
from him, but when he cried he heard.” 


* The right to punish heretics, and the duty of restrain- 
ing them by the civil power if necessary, was maintained 
at this time in reference to the Quakers, by the Rev. Mr. 
Morton of Boston, in a book, entitled “ The Heart of New 
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So much were they moved by his confirming to 
them his declarations of “liberty and moderation to 
tender consciences.” 

The policy of the Colonists was in part only suc- 
cessful. For they soon received a letter from his 
Majesty, in which, while he in substance confirmed 
their charter, he changed it in some material partic- 
ulars, and those too which our fathers regarded as 
of high value as any of the rest. ‘* Wee do here- 
by charge and require you,” says he, “ that free- 
dom and liberty be duly admitted and allowed, 
so that they that desire to use the booke of com- 
mon prayer, and perform their devotion in that 
manner that is established here be not denyed the 
exercise thereof, or undergone any prejudice or 
disadvantage thereby, and that all persons of good 
and honest lives and conversations be admitted to 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, aceording to 
the said booke of common prayer, and their chil- 
dren to baptism.” He further ordered, what was 
more offensive even, “that all the freeholders of 
competent estates, not vicious in conversations, 
orthodox in religion, (tho’ of different persuasions 
concerning church government,) may have their 
vote in the election of all officers, civill and milita- 
ry.” This last order changed most materially the 
frame of government of the colony. Heretofore 
the elections had been made, and the laws passed, 
by those only who were members of the church. 
The doors of the church were now thrown open 
to a large number, to whom they had before been 
shut, or the civil privileges of church members 
were made common to almost all, and the power 
of the colony was in danger of changing hands. 
The connexion of Charch and State was thus ef- 
fectually broken, and the rights of men, as men, 
placed more nearly on a footing of equality. The 
distribution of power may have become in some 
respects more equitable, it was certainly more dem- 
ocratic. 

During all the great political struggles and chan- 
ges which had been going on in the mother coun- 
try, Mr. Endicott had been a member of the gov- 
ernment in New England, and most of the time in 
the office of chief magistrate. In all the trying 
emergencies which thus arose, his prudence was 
no less conspicuous than his energy. His own 
opinions leaned strongly to republicanism, yet he 
avoided many natural expressions of it, lest the 
colony should incur the displeasure of the admin- 
istration at home. With all the caution he could 
exercise, however, his inclination became well 
known to Charles I., to whom, of course, his prin- 
ciples were offensive. Accordingly, in 1664, Sec- 
retary Morrice wrote thus to the General Court— 
“ And since his Majesty hath too much reason to 
suspect that Mr. Endicott, who hath during all the 
late revolutions continued the government there, is 
not a person well affected to his Majesties person, 


well if at the next election any other person of 
good reputation be chosen in the place, and that hee 
may noe longer exercise that charge.” What the 
General Court might have done on this royal re- 
commendation, we can not know, for before its in- 
fluence could be ascertained, Mr. Endicott had 
been called to other services in another world. 
When Mr. Endicott was chosen to the place of 
Governor in 1665, the Court requested that who- 
ever should hold that office would reside in Bos- 
ton, or within a few miles out of respect to stran- 
gers ; and made a special request to Governor En- 
dicott that he would regard this expression of their 
wish as far as his own necessary occasions would 
permit. He continued, however, to reside in Sa- 
lem, the place of his first choice, in N. E., and, 
with all his public cares, to interest himself deep- 
ly in whatever concerned his chosen home. Yet 
as his official duties came to require frequent and 
long absences from home, and the growing infirmi- 
ties of age made journeying an inconvenience, he 
decided to remove to Boston, where he had select- 
ed an eligible site, on the spot lately occupied by 
Gardiner Green, Esq., and now converted into 
Pemberton Square. 

Hardly had he effected this change of his earth- 
ly home, when death summoned him to an ever- 
lasting dwelling-place. He died, March 15th, 
1665, in his seventy-seventh year. His funer- 
al was attended with every public demonstra- 
tion of respect, and his mortal remains were laid 
in the chapel burying-ground. His tomb-stone 
was in good preservation till the commencement of 
the American Revolution, when it was demolished 
by the British soldiery, so that all traces of the 
location have been obliterated. 

Among other tokens of regard for his memory, 
was the grant of an annuity of £30 made to his 
widow. From this we may infer that he had not 
grown rich in the public service. 

The main points in the character of Governor 
Endicott, have been alluded to or described. We 
may add a single feature—his fondness for horti- 
cultural pursuits—which indicates both his prudent 
foresight of the interests of the colony, and his 
own good taste. Mr. Higginson, in a letter writ- 
ten in 1629, thus refers to it—‘* Our Gov. hath 
store of green pease growing in his garden, as 
good as ever ] eat in England. Our Governor 
hath already planted a vineyard with great hope of 
increase. Also mulberries, plums, rasberries, cur- 
rents, chesnuts, filberds, walnuts, hurtleberries and 
hawes of white thorn, neere as good as our cher- 
ries in England.” Gov. Endicott added to his 
vineyard and pea garden, about 1633, the orchard 
of which one venerable survivor still bears the pa- 
triarchal honors of two centuries in green old age. 
“The Endicott Pear Tree,” according to family 
tradition, was imported at the same time with the 
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rine Society, and deposited in their museum, which 
bears the date 1630. According to tradition also, 
this tree, with many others, was brought over ina 
pot filled with earth ; but probably was not placed 
in its present situation until 1632 or 1633. 

There is an original portrait of Gov. Endicott 
yet extant, in a somewhat dilapidated condition, in 
which, however, the face is entire. From this we 
learn that his countenance wae open, energetic and 
independent, and possessing withal much benevo- 
lence of expression. According to the custom of 
the age, he wore mustachios upon the upper lip, 
and a tuft of hair upon the chin. 





SONNET.—TO INEZ. 


BY ALTON, 


The wild-flower wreath of feeling— 
The sunbeam of the heart.— Halleck. 


Sweet Inez! if with candor I should dare, 
To whisper that which flattery might evade, 
And say thou art not beautiful fair Marp, 
Oh! would my words offend thy gentle ear ? 
Nay—for thy treasure is a heart, which e’er, 
With kindness, feels for other hearts betrayed— 
Ah, what is Beauty, which may quickly fade, 
If for a friend it hath no generous tear !— 
Oh! in thy kind blue liquid eye, there beams 
A light of Love—far dearer to the soul 
Than all the charms of which the Poet dreams, 
Or hold the raptured Painter in control! 
Then never sigh for beauty : man esteems 
Far more a heart, which may in grief console! 


Charleston, S. C. 





SKETCHES OF SOUTHERN LIFE. 


No. I. 


“ Why, my dear fellow, try to pervert your own 
sense of right, by defending what is in itself inde- 
fensible,” said Harry Livingston, in reply to his 
friend, Philip Seyton, with whom he was discus- 
sing Southern institutions, character and usages. 

“You know nothing of what you are talking 
about, Harry, and it is a mere waste of words to 
discuss the subject farther. You know nothing of 
country life; your ideas are drawn from an artifi- 
cial state of things. Except a year or two spent 
in college, your life has been spent in this good 
city of New York. Your notions are formed from 
theory and from misrepresented facts, and have 
about as much resemblance to the realities of things 
in Virginia, as that colored engraving of Niagara 





has to the real torrent, rushing in all its living 
grandeur with its thousand ever-changing hues and 
aspects.” 

“Oh! how magnificent you Virginians always 
are,” said Henry, smiling good humoredly. ‘“ My 
ideas compared to yours, are as a colored picture 
to the bona fide Niagara. But let that pass; for 
on some points, especially where State pride is con- 
cerned, a Virginian is absolutely incorrigible. You 
must at least admit, Philip, that there are certain 
immatable principles of right and wrong, which 
circumstances cannot alter; concede but this, and 
the defences you have been constructing with so 
much ingenuity for your Southern Institutions, 
which is the present mode of phrasing what can- 
not be called by its right name, without pronoun- 
cing its own condemnation, will fall like a house of 
cards at the first puff of wind.” 

A half sigh of impatience escaped from Philip, 
involuntarily, as he replied, “ It is strange that you 
cannot, or will not, perceive, Livingston, that the 
strictness of mathematical deduction cannot be ap- 
plied to moral subjects. If pure, eternal, immu- 
table principles of right and wrong were to be ap- 
plied without regard to existing circumstances to 
the affairs of this world, every army, every gov- 
ernment, on the face of the globe would be swept 
from it, all the usages of society subverted, and chaos 
would return to cover the earth. Do you not see, 
as well from the sacred records, as from the pages 
of profane history, that men are educating to a 
knowledge of good and evil, that in order to ob- 
tain this knowledye they are placed in various cir- 
cumstances, often surrounded by so much that is 
evil, that they can only choose in conduct the least 
evil, they can only steadily endeavor to approxi- 
mate to what is good. The principles of each in- 
dividual should be based on pure, eternal, immuta- 
ble morality, as far as he is capable of understand- 
ing it ; but in working out these principles, his con- 
duct is so much controlled by the evil existing 
around him, which it is impossible for him to re- 
move, that the utmost that can be done by the best 
man is often to draw all the possible good he can 
from the evil circumstances around him, whilst he 
endeavors to change and modify these circumstan- 
ces as much as lies in his power.” 

“ These generalities always carry with them a 
show of philosophy,” said Henry; “let us come 
to specialities.” 

* Well then, for example, we all admit our penal 
code to be very imperfect, yet a good man must 
conform to the laws of his own country, because 
greater evils would arise from their violation, than 
from conformity to them. But let me entreat you 
to waive this discussion for the present, and in- 
stead of worrying ourselves with interminable dis- 
putes on this vexed question, just go home to Vir- 
ginia with me, spend some months at my father’s 
house, and then I will admit that you have a right 
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to form an opinion, and will talk to you of our enor- 
mities as long as you please.” 

“That is another Virginia characteristic,” said 
Henry, laughing ; ‘* you have the most extraordi- 
nary tenacity of opinion, and do not think it worth 
while to bestow even a moment’s attention upon 
the views of others.” 


remote idea that they would ever meet; and had 
shown her a tale published by Henry in one of the 
Northern magazines, the scene of which was laid 
in Virginia, describing in the most glowing colors 
and pathetic language, a state of things which had 
no existence but in his own imagination. Fanny 
loved her native State with her whole heart, and 


“You forget, my dear Livingston, that I have| was so sensitive as to all that regarded the honer 
listened to you at least a hundred times, with con-|of Virginia, that Philip was wont to amuse himself 
tinually increased conviction that you were in the| with the indignation, which any attack upon it ex- 


wrong. Buta truce to all this. I admit that I 


cited in his sister, and had thus thoughtlessly crea- 


possess the Virginia characteristic, if you choose|ted a strong prejudice against his friend in her 
to call it so, of loving my own way, and have al-| mind. 


ready taken steps to effect my purpose. I threw 
out some hints last night to your father on the sub- 
ject, and I think he would have no objection to 
your accompanying me home.” 

Henry looked pleased and surprised. ‘ To say 
the truth, Philip, you could not make a more agree- 


Philip and Henry set out for Virginia; perform- 
ed the journey in the usual uneventful manner of 
modern times, and arrived at the appointed day at 
a steamboat landing on the Potomac. Philip point- 
ed out to his companion an old fashioned carriage, 
somewhat the worse for wear, which circumstance 


able proposition, and I will not make a merit of| was more conspicuous from the beauty of the spir- 
agreeing to what is so pleasant to myself. But| ited young bays that were harnessed to it; a ven- 


you know I have the misfortune to be an only 


erable looking negro was standing near them, on 


child, and am consequently scarcely a free agent; | the lookout, with an air of pleased expectation too 
my father of course would not interfere with my | evident to be mistaken. 


motions, but very skilful diplomacy will be neces- 


“There is old Cesar faithful to the minute,” said 


sary to obtain a willing acquiescence from my | Philip. 


mother.” 


Nothing could less have resembled what Henry 


“* Depend on me for conducting that negotiation | Livingston had imagined to be the demeanor of a 
successfully. 1 have only to allude to your severe | slave, than the air of affectionate, yet respectful 
illness two or three months ago, speak of the deli- | familiarity with which Cesar approached his young 
cacy of your appearance, enlarge upon the neces-| master, with whom he exchanged a cordial shake 
sity of change of air, amusing the mind, &c., &c.,| of the hand, saying, “ 1’m mons’ous glad, mas Phil, 
and Mrs. Livingston will certainly acquiesce. Soto see you looking so well.” Then turning to- 


you have nothing to do but put up your clothes, 


wards Henry, with the air of one evidently assu- 


forget you theories, put your mind in the state of| ming his best manner, and bowing like a gentle- 

an impartial and enlightened traveller about to visit} man of the old school, he addressed him in the 

an unknown country, and be ready to set off at a/ most courteous tone, saying, ““ We're happy, sir, to 
oo 


moment’s notice.” 


Philip was delighted to find that Mrs. Livings- 


see you in old Virginny. 
Henry returned his salutation with much sur- 


ton lent a ready ear to his eloquence, entered into | prise ; a shock had already been given to many of 
his plan quite willingly, and yet his pleasure scarce- | his preconceived notions as to the necessary rela- 


ly equalled that of his friend. Mrs. Livingston 


,| tion subsisting between master and slave, and his 


however, insisted on a few days delay, to make| wonder increased as he continued to observe the 
some necessary arrangements, she said, though in| manner of old Cesar and his friend towards each 
fact it was rather to accustom herself to the idea| other and to listen to their conversation. 


of Henry’s departure, than for any other reason. 
Philip wrote a few hasty lines to his father to ap- 


“* How are they all at home, Cesar ?” 
“ Thank Ged, mas Philip, we're all reasonable. 


prise him on what day Henry and himself would| We were all mons’ous afeard last week that old 
probably arrive, that he might send a carriage to| master was gwine to have a touch of the gout, but 
meet them at the steamboat landing; and added a/as good luck would have it, it went off again, and 
postscript to his sister Fanny, to beg that she would | he looks as well as ever now.” 


remember Livingston was the best friend he had 
ever had, and receive him with cordiality and kind-| forget that he is no longer a young man. 
ness. He was aware, he said, that he had him-| pose he still rides and walks in all weather ?” 
self prejudiced her against his friend, though un- 


] am afraid he will not keep well; he can never 
I sup- 


“ Yes, just the same, though Miss Fanny and me 


intentionally, and he knew it was her weakness to| both often begs him to take more care of himself, 
betray her feelings involuntarily, by her manner. | but he always says he wont make no old woman of 
Philip had repeated on former occasions to his| himself, and he must see after his own consarns, 
sister, many of Henry's speeches respecting South- | and you know, mas Phil, overseers wont do with- 





ern usages, as he did not then entertain the most out looking afier, even the best of ‘em, but now 
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you’ve come home, I hope every thing will go 
straight.” 

Fhilip was much amused at Henry’s look of 
amazement, as he continued to draw the old man 
out, and went on—‘ Well how do you all like the 
new overseer; my father wrote me that he had 
turned off Mr. Wilson and engaged a new man. 
What is his name ?” 

“Tt is Mr. Thomas, sir, son of the old Thomas 
that your grandfather used to let live on one of his 
forest plantations. He is a right smart, stirring 
sort of a man, and seems to get on tolable well yet 
awhile; but you know, mas Phil, a new broom 
sweeps clean, and I’m fraid master ‘Il soon spile 
him. You see master is a true gentleman of the 
real grit, and he don’t understand the natur of over- 
seers ; he allows ’em too much; he lets ‘em have 
their own swing too much.” 

** Don’t my father still interfere in the manage- 
ment of the servants ?”’ 

** Oh, to be sure, sir, master would’nt allow no 
one to be too hard upon his servants; indeed, he 
wont let the overseer be strict enough, for you 
know the young ones must be whipped some- 
times.” 

‘‘T hope, Cesar, my horses are in good order ; 
but I dare say, you have not been able to prevent 
the young men from riding them when they pleas- 
ed, and I know George Scott is pretty hard upon 
horseflesh.” 

Cesar laughed triumphantly. ‘ He has never 
got upon Tecumseh yet, though. Whenever any 
one sent to borrow him, master always said you 
had left Tecumseh in my care, and told me all that 
was to be done with him, and whenever mas George 
wanted him, I always had some excuse ready, until 
at last_he found me out, and I had to tell him right 
down, I could’nt let nobody ride Tecumseh until 
you got back, as I was ‘sponsible for him.” 

Philiplaughed. ‘ Well, but J had rather George 
should have ridden Tecumseh, than to have offend- 
ed him.” 

“ Oh, he did'nt stay mad, and he knowed it was 
my doings ;—to be sure, he swore at me at first, 
and called me some hard names; but then he 
could’nt stay mad with me. Says I, mas George, 
you know I’ve most raised you, as I may say, ever 
since you were a little thing knee high, and you 
know I never make any difference between you 
and mas Phil; many a thing has I done to please 
you, and if mas Phil was at home now, J would’nt 
say a word agin your having Tecumseh. "Tis 
hard to abuse an old nigger ‘bout trying to do what 
is faithful and just, and mas Phil, you know puts 
all his dependence in me ’bout his horses. Mas 
George is a true gentleman; he held out his hand 
to me directly, and said, ‘ Well, Cesar, I dare say 
you mean to do what is right, though it is cursed 
obstinate and disagreeable, and I know as well how 
to use a horse as any man in Virginny.’ Then he 





put his hand in his pocket, and gave me a twist of 
tobacco, and said we must be friends again, and I’m 
sure he don’t bear me no malice; for whenever he 
sees me, he is after joking with me "bout Tecum- 
seh.” 

Philip knowing this theme would be inexhausti- 
ble, gave another turn to the conversation, by say- 
ing—* What has been going on in the neighbor- 
hood ; are any of the girls, or young men married, 
since I went away !” 

“ Oh, yes sir, two or three weddings has happen- 
ed, Miss Emily Holmes had a mons’ous fine wed- 
ding *bout two months ago; all the gentlefolks in 
the country was axed, and Miss Emily said she 
wished you had been there.” 

** Whom did she marry ?” 

“Some outlandish gentleman, or forennur; I 
don’t rightly remember ‘his name, but he was a 
dreadful poor match for such a lady as Miss Emily.” 

“Why, what sort of a man is he?” 

* Well I never heard no harm about him, but he 
never was used to land and niggers, and he don’t 
know what to do with ‘em now, no more than a 
baby. Miss Emily’s people are mightily discon- 
tented, they say the man a’nt bad to ’em, but then 
he’s got such trifling, pertersome sort of ways.” 

Philip laughed outright as he looked at his friend 
and said, 

** What sort of ways do you mean ?” 

“] hardly know how to tak you Mas Phil, one 
thing is making all the people eat upon plates, and 
such a fuss about keeping their houses clean, and 
so puttiklar, they say it most runs em mad, every 
thing must be in its place, and then he talk to them 
out of such a high dictionary, Miss Emily has to 
explain to the servants right reg’lar what he says 
to them, and she cant keep from laughing at him 
herself sometimes. But I cant remember half of 
his ’rangements as he calls ’em.” 

Cesar seemed suddenly to recollect that it was 
not exactly accordant with the ideas of good breed- 
ing for Philip and himself to engross the conversa- 
tion entirely, and turning towards his young master, 
with an instant change of voice and manner, he 
pointed to a lot of fine cotton and remarked— 

‘* Maybe the young gentleman would like to see 
a crop of cotton, if it dont grow in his country.” 

Henry smiled kindly at Cesar and replied, 

“It is a new sight to me, and a very pretty one 
too. I begin to think,” he added, with a side glance 
towards Philip, “I shall see and hear strange things 
in this country of yours. But what a rich, beauti- 
ful field of corn that is on our right hand.” 

“ Yes, that is right pretty corn, sir, but you must 
look at our meadow corn if you want to see a raal 
fine crop. I b’lieve, sir, all the gentlemen in the 
country allows our meadow corn to be the best 
any where about.” 

Henry smiled again, to see how completely Cesar 
identified himself with the family to whom he be- 
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longed, and before they reached Oak Grove, for this | as he perceived Mr. Seyton advancing to meet and 


was the name of Mr. Seyton’s residence, he had | 
met with many facts quite irreconcilable with his 
theories. 

As they approached the gate which led to the 
mansion, a group of negro children appeared, grin- 
ning with delight at Mas Philip's return, and eager- 
ly contending for the honor of being the first to open 
the gate for him. Though generally ragged and 
dirty, the exuberant gayety of childhood, when left 
to enjoy uncontrolled, like the flower, or the weed, 
(an apter simile in this case,) the genial influences 
of air and sunshine, was so apparent in these little 
creatures, that it was impossible for Livingston not 
to contrast them with the sickly children of the de- 
stitute poor, that he often met in the streets of N. 
Y., and feel an emotion of pity for the latter. Their 
delight was increased to the highest pitch, when | 
Philip put his head out of the carriage window, 
and exchanged greetings with them. ‘“ How goes 
it Joe?” “Why Sam you’ve grown so, J hardly 
knew you,” and he ran thus through a catalogue 
of names, some of which he had evidently mistaken 
from the sly looks and smiles which the children 
exchanged with each other, bot this was a trifling 
matter, as they all perceived that Mas Philip 
wished to bestow a due share of kindness on each. 

Henry Livingston, though he was in 2 mood to 
view every thing favorably appertaining to Philip’s 
paternal mansion, could not help recollecting va- 
rious descriptions of Irish establishments he had 
met with in the course of his reading, as he looked 
at the dilapidated gate minus a latch, that opened 
upon grounds extensive enough to surround a cas- 
tle, and this ample extent filled with grass un- 
conscious of a scythe since its existence, and noble 
trees growing in all the wild luxuriance of nature. 
The approach to the house was a semi-circular 
sweep, and as they came more nearly, the ef- 
fects of woman’s taste and neatness became evi- 
dent, yet all the improvements wore the air of 
natural and unstudied simplicity, and the dia- 
monds, crosses, and stars of verbenas, petunias 
and gay flowers, glaring here and there on the 
grass lawn, appeared as if they had sprung up of 
their own sweet will. 

“ This Oak Grove is a fine old place, Philip. I 
do not wonder that you love it so much. If I had 
a home like this, | should feel about it as you do 
about yours.” 

“ Yes, it is to me the finest of all places, and 








yet,” said Philip, laughing, “} shall not blame you, 
Henry, if Castle Rackrent should often occur to 
you. during your sojourn at it. When] left home, 
for instance, there was some caution necessary in 
ascending the steps of the portico, one of them 
being so loose as to totter at every motion, and my 
father had intended to have it repaired, uutil he had 





forgotten the very intention.” 
Henry laughed, but there was no time for reply, 


Vot. X1V—60 


welcome them. His dress was so unfashionable, 
that Henry would have laughed at its oddity had 
he met him in the streets of New York, but when 
he recollected that he was a Virginia gentleman 
and Philip’s father, he felt no sentiments but those 
of respectful interest, which were heightened by 
the impression produced by the intellect and bene- 
volence beaming from Mr. Seyton’s countenance, 
and his courteous yet cordial greeting. 

But however pleasing the impression which Mr. 
Seyton’s appearance and manner made upon Hen- 
ry, it was soon almost effaced by one much more 
vivid. As they ascended the steps of the portico, 
a beautiful young girl, whom Henry knew at once 
to be Philip’s sister Fanny, advanced to meet them. 
It was not her beauty however, which immediately 
fixed the attention, and excited the interest of Hen- 
ry Livingston, for he had seen thousands of bright 
and beautiful faces, but it was the peculiar style of 
it, that attracted him so forcibly. There was @ 
natural grace of movement about Fanny, a light 
that beamed from the full, dark hazel eye, which 
seemed to emanate from the true, beautiful and 
tender spirit enshrined in this fair casket, and a 
charming mixture of timidity and frankness in her 
greetings to her brother's friend, which enchanted 
Henry Livingston. He gazed with delight too, 
on the radiant expression of joy which shone in 
those glorious eyes as they rested upon Philip, and 
thought it was strange he had never heard his 
friend mention the surpassing beauty of his sister. 

Meanwhile Fanny, totally unconscious of the 
favorable impression which she had made upon 
Henry Livingston, after the first ebullition of de- 
light with which she had met her brother had sub- 
sided, began to run over in her mind the various 
deficiencies of furniture, plate, glass, &c., that she 
was sure must strike a person accustomed to a 
splendid establishment in New York, as very shab- 
by, to say the least of it, and a passing thought too 
was bestowed on the extreme simplicity of her own 
attire, which was unpretending white, with no or- 
nament but a blue ribbon around her neck, and white 
roses in her dark hair. Fanny did not, however, 
yield to the uneasiness which these petty disturb- 
ances oceasioned her, but endeavored immediately 
to conquer it by chiding herself severely for feel- 
ings which Mr. Seyton had often told her originated 
in weakness and vanity, and she became gradually 
more cheerful, as she perceived there was not a 
shade of anxiety upon the brow either of her father 
or brother. 

Three years had now elapsed since the death of 
Mrs. Seyton, and from that period all the various 
cares of a Virginia establishment had devolved 
upon Fanny, and most onerous indeed was the task 
for one so young, and possessing so much natural 
vivacity-of temper. Fanny's strong affection for 
her father and sense of duty, togetlier with the ex 
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geneies of each day, which forced her into action 
without allowing time to ask counsel, even had 
there been any one at hand able to advise her in 
matiers of domestic economy, had stimulated her 
to use extraordinary efforts to acquire the neces- | 
sary knowledge, and habits requisite for the weil 
ordering of such an establishment as Oak Grove. 
Her attention was so constantly direeted to the 
promotion of her father’s comfort and interest, for 
she knew he had embarrassments that often pressed 
upon him, to the performance of her own duties to 
more than a hundred servants, duties more minute 
and complicated, than it is possible for any one who 
has not been educated amongst slaves to imagine, | 
and to fulfil the social obligations that devolved on 
her as mistress of Oak Grove, that she had seldom 
leisure to think of herself. The personal cares, 
and anxieties, often so exclusively engrossing to 
young ladies of her age, occupied but a small por- 
tion of Fanny Seyton’s thoughts, which imparted 


to her manner one of the most powerful of all charms | 


—an evident forgetfulness of self. 

Philip drew his chair close to his sister, and 
Fanny was soon so much interested in conversing 
with him, aad admiring the improvement in his 
appearance and manner, that when she left the 
Toom to superintend seme necessary household ar- 
rangements, had she been asked what she thonght 
of Henry Livingston, she could only have said, that 
he had a pleasant voice, was a good looking young 
inan, with a fashionable air, but was not half so 
handsome as her brother Philip. 


Fanny was, however, not so much absorbed in 
Philip’s conversation, interesting as it was, as to be 
forgetful of the importance that all things should 
he properly ordered at dinner, and she accordingly 
withdrew, foreboding the usual numbet of mishaps, 
which generally attended occasions on which a 
more than usual degree of attention and neatness 
was necessary. As soon as she entered the din- 
ing room, she cast a scrutinising glance around to 
see what was ainiss; the first thing which attracted 
her attention, was a stain of port wine on the table 
cloth. 

“ John,” said Fanny. addressing the old house 
servant, who was standing at the sideboard, ‘don’t 
you see this cloth is stained; why didn’t you ask 
Susan to give you one without a stain ?” 

“Why. Miss Fanny, this is one of the finest 
table clothes in the house, and | didn’t think that 
little stain there mattered much, I reckon I can hide 
jt with one of the dishes.” 

“ Yes, but it does matter very much ; goat once 
to Susan and get another table cloth; and pray 
make haste, you know papa will be in a hurry for 
dinner.” 

Jolin went out, and stayed an interminable time 
as it appeared to Fanny. Hesaid when he returned, 
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laid the key of the linen press; and he did not like 
to come back until she had found it.” 

“Then do, John, make haste, change the cloth, 
ring for Sam to help you to fix the plates and knives 
again on the table.” 

* No ‘easion for Sam, Miss Fanny, I can do it 
myself in no time at all.” 

“ But you would do it quicker with Sam’s assis- 
tance ; ring the bell at once John,” said Fanny, in 
her usual gentle tone, but with an accent of au- 
thority. 

“To tell the truth then, Miss Fanny, Sam has 
just gone to his maminy’s to get clean clothes.” 


Now, as Sam's mammy lived half a mile off, 
Fanny gave the point up, and began to make de- 
monstrations of assisting herself, but this appeared 
to mortify old John so much that she desisted, and 
looked on as composedly as she could. 

* Now John,” said Fanny,“ you must get out the 
old China dishes, arrange the glass, and the dessert 
in the pantry, and I will direct you how it is all to 
be set out, that there may be no bustle and mis- 
takes.” 

John looked perplexed and distressed—he stood 
silent for a minute, as if pondering how to impart 
intelligence almost too bad to communicate, and 
'then said in a hesitating tone— 

‘“* Miss Fanny, a’nt you never missed one of them 
old China dishes ?” 

“No,” said Fanny, in a dismayed tone, “ T hope 
none of that old China is broken;-you know how 
much papa values it, becatise it has been so long 
in the family, and it would be impossible now to 
match it. Who could have been so careless as to 
break it ?” 

“Ah, Miss Fanny, I’ve seen tronble enough 
about it; 1 know’d how much ‘twould flustrate you 
and master. It all came of Sam's carelessness; 
he slipped down and broke the dish, and I would 
have given him a good whipping, but ever since 
that day you told me not to whip him, you know I 
ant had no control over him. Youngsters must 
be whipped, Miss Fanny,else they'll always be do- 
ing some mischief.” 

Fanny sighed, turned to the China press, and 
selected a dish which she thought might be substi- 
tuted for the broken one. 

The China difficulty being settled, Fanny then 
ordered John to get the glass dishes for the fruit to 
be used at the dessert; but to crown heg vexations 
a large crack was discoverable in one of them, but 
as glass was by no means so abundant as China, 
there was nothing to be substituted. 

‘“* Susan put the dish in the water to wash: it, be- 
fore the water had got coo} enough, and sure enough, 
it is a great pity and shame,” said John, with a 
sympathising look, for he was really concerned at 
Fanny’s discomfiture, ‘ but I will pat the frait in 





that he had been waiting for Susan who had mis- 


it myself, and set it on so pettiklar, that it will do 
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just as well as ever. I'll take care that no one else 
touches it with their little finger.” 

John then lent an attentive ear to all Fanny’s 
directions, as to how the dinner and dessert should 
be set out, and immediately commenced operations 
with a sort of sober despatch, which convinced 
Fanny that he would perform all the duties of his 
department to the best of his ability. 

Fanny horried to her own apartment, made a 
few hasty changes in her attire, without bestowing 
half the care or thought upon them she had given 
to her household arrangements, and descended 10 
join the company before dinner, with a brow a lit- 
tle less serene than usual. 

As Henry Livingston looked at Fanny, he 
thought “light breezes will ruffle the flowers 
sometimes,” and wondered whether the lovely 
Fanny could have been scolding, but when he 
heard the very sweet and musical tones of her 
voice, he was convinced that if she had been en- 
gaged in that most anfeminine and unpleasant em- 
ployment, she had only been giving some well 
merited and necessary reproof. 

The much dreaded dinner honr at length arrived, 
and Fanny’s good sense and dignity of character, 
enabled her to control an uncomfortable degree of 
trepidation as to how it would pass off. A hasty 
glance at the dinner table convinced her that John 
and the cook had topped their parts. The dinner 
was not more than ten times as much as would be 
possible for the company tu consume,—a moderate 
disproportion for a Virginia dinner, got up for the 
entertainment of a strange guest—there were many 
dishes which are considered in cities as expensive 
delicacies, couked so nicely, and seasoned in so 
savory a manner, as to be very appetising, though 
it was ‘evident that not even a French cookery 
book had been called to the aid of the culinary de- 
partment. John, and Sam by the assistance of 
various solemn nods and winks from John, got 
through the first and second courses quite success. 
fully, and with little bustle, and as John placed the 
cracked glass dish, filled with beautiful fruit, before 
Miss Fanny, he gave the slightest possible hint to 
admonish her to be careful. 

Fanny had by this time recovered her natural 
ease and vivacity, and as Philip and Henry Liv- 
ingston carried on the conversation like some 
sparkling stream, gliding gracefully and rapidly 
from one subject to another. she became so much 
interested gs almost to forget the various little 
sources of disturbance which had annoyed her 
before dinner. It was still as true as before, that 


the glass dish had a very observable erack, that 
two of the dishes did not match exactly, that there 
was very little plate, only two sorts of wine, and 
worst of all, no silver forks, which Mr. Livingston 
would doubtless consider as a barbarism. and yet 
Fanny's spirits had risen above all these untoward 
circumstances. 


It was very evident, that however 


| see, on a stormy day in April. 

















many and great were the disagrémens of the din- 
ner, Mr. Livingston was in a high state of enjoy- 
ment, while Philip’s spirits were so exuberant, and 
Mr. Sevton so animated, that it was impossible for 
Fanny to avoid partaking in the general exhilara- 
tion of spirit, despite broken China, cracked glass, 
and the deficiency of plate. 

Henry's first day at Oak Grove passed off like 
a pleasant dream, and he found himself at the close 
of it, both unwilling and unable to analyze and 
systemalize his impressions, but resolved to wait for 
farther experience in Southern life, to enable him 


to reconcile facts to his theories. Pesese 





TO MARY F. F—. 


Lines written in the Album of a young Lady in Tennes- 
She had just expreased her 
admiration of Burns’ exquisite poem, * Man was made to 
mourn,” and on looking out of the window exclaimed, “tis 
a melancholy day!” Her pensive mood, her serious face, 
and the storm without, suggested the following thoughts. 


When wintry winds are raging high, 

And murky clouds obscure the sky, 

The snow and rain descending fast, 

Borne onwards by the fitful blast ; 

Sad thoughts upen our hearts return, 

We sigh * That man was made to mourn.” 


And hast thou, maiden, learnt so soon, 

To numbers sad thy harp to tune? 

Life is not al) an April day ; 

Tempests and clouds soon pass away ; 

Not long shal! darkness o’er thee reiga, 
Nor clouds upon thy sky remain. 


Thy face is fair; thy brow serene, 

Let gladness in thy looks be seen ; 
With thee on Bighy’s quiet stream, 
What day should dark or dreary seem? 
Let joyful hopes thy bosom cheer 

And drive away each anxious fear. 


Dark clouds may usher in the day, 

And vivid lightnings round thee play ; 
And yet before the day's decline, 

The sun with radiant beams may shine, 
And slowly sinking in the west, 

Leave not a surrow in thy breast. 


There’s joy on earth. Great peace have they, 
Who early walk in wisdom’s way ; 

Who hear betimes the Saviour's voice, 

And nobly make the better choice ; 

Joy is with them a constant guest, 

No frightful dreams disturb their rest. 


Be thine the lot, oh maiden fair, 
Meekly life’s heavy load to bea: ; 
May gentle Love thy breast inspire, 
With every noble. pure desire ; 

And when thy sun shall set at even, 
Ob, may thy spirit rest in beaven. 
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CARLYLE AND MACAULAY. 


If there be any two men who may be said to 
divide the honor of presiding over the Republic of 
Letters, beyond question they are Carlyle and Ma- 
caulay. Unlike in every feature of their literary 
characters, widely variant in their pursuits, pre- 
senting nothing to the mind but inevitable contrast, 
they harmonize only as they sit together on a com- 
mon throne of intellectual grandeur, and sway an 
equal and undisputed sceptre over the minds of all 
who speak our English tongue. Authors and re- 
viewers, they have passed beyond the sphere of 
mere authorship, and stand by acclamation arbitres 
elegantium morumque censores. They belong to 
the world. Scotland indeed derives the reflective 
honor of being their common mother « but not Scot- 
land, nor even Great Britain may claim them as 
specially her own. In every hamlet in our west- 
ern world, their names are pronounced as rever- 
ently, their words are as authoritative, as in Edin- 
burgh or London. The peculiarities of their style, 
their distinctive modes of thought, the subjects of 
their writings are well known and conned, and each 
has his circle of ardent admirers as ready to battle 
in his service as though the Edinburgh or Lon- 
don Quarterly were the special property of those 
very circles. 

It is not because of peculiar excellence in any 
one department of literature that Carlyle and 
Macaulay may be said to excel all the men of 
the present day. There are those who in any 
one of the branches of learning are vastly supe- 
rior to them, but it is because of the universality of 
their attainments, the breadth of their knowledge, 
the comprehensive embrace of their thought, their 
power of profound originality, the eapacity of pass- 
ing through the alembics of their own minds the 
stream of other men’s ideas, the records of other 
men’s actions, and separating by impartial and 
vigorous criticism the true from the false, the 
good from the bad. It is perhaps the extent of the 
fields they cultivate, as well as, and perhaps more, 
than the manner of their tillage, which has extort- 
ed the admiration of the world. From the peri- 
ods of hoar antiquity down to the fleeting present, 
in science or in art, in the dull labors of dusty lore, 
in the lighter pursuits of elegant literature, through 
the dubious page of history, or the profounder 
page of philosophy, winning their bread mean- 
while, they range with a eopiousness of knowledge 
and power of thonght which leave the humbler aspi- 
rant amazed and confounded. No department of 
learning seems to have escaped their footsteps, 
and what the mind received remained an impene- 
trable trophy of their research. in their writings 
may he found palpable evidences of erudition the 
most thorough and profound, which defy the pre- 


sumption of being gleaned for the occasion, while 
rare gems of classical beauty glisten every where 
atnong their pages, lighting up the darkness of the 
dullest topics as the radiant stars do the nightly 
heavens. From Greece to Scandinavia; from the 
days of Woden and Thor and the fiery prophet 

of the desert to the fierce Couthon and fiercer Ma- 

rat; from the Lays of Ancient Rome to the acts of 
Lord Clive, ‘* where the gorgeous East showers on 

her kings barbaric pearl and gold”—they turn with 

a facility and pliancy only equalled by the stupen- 

dous power of insight and of thought which they 

shed upon these themes. From the interior re- 

cesses of German mysticism and esthetic philos-° 
ophy to the practical business of every-day life, 

from the shining pages of the Edinbargh Re- 

view to a debate in Parliament, or a Secreta- 

ry’s report, there is to them but one and an 

easy step. While an ordinary mind would be re- 

posing from recent labor, or slowly adapting itself 
to the transition of new mental processes on new 

fields, before attempting a fresh adventure, or gau- 

dily enjoying the lavish encomiums and more solid 

fruits of past toil,—with Carlyle and Macaulay it 

is already un fait accompli. With the materials 
ready at hand, the garnered stores of an incompre- 
hensible industry, to resolve is well nigh to accom- 

plish—to accomplish is to instruct by the tone, and 
amaze by the extent, of their knowledge. Of both 

it may be said nullum tetigit quod non ornavit. 

Equal perhaps in learning, equally laborious, au- 

thoritative and influential with their respective ad- 

mirers, they sit isolated above the highest rank of 
literary men, and give the law of criticism to the 

ranks below. The resemblance between them ends 
here. They differ among themselves not less than 

from others. ‘The admirers of Macaulay far out- 
number those of Carlyle, for reasons which we 
trust to make obvious. The admirers of Carlyle 
may be rather called disciples ; for he is either re- 
ceived and welcomed as a teacher and friend, or 
rejected as transcendental in thought and barbarous 
in style. As we said before, beyond the most gener- 

al resemblance, there is between them nothing but 
contrast. 

Carlyle is the quiet, laborious, unobtrusive teach- 
er and expounder to the English mind of a philoso- 
phy so abstract as to be unintelligible to the mass, 
and doubtful and semi-opaque to the few. Thorough- 
ly informed with the philosephy of Kant, illustra- 
ted and illuminated by the works of Qoethe, he 
has imbued all his writings with a tinge of that 
philosophy. Earnest, serious, powerful, he must 
think and he must write; bold, rugged, indepen- 
dent, he must think for himself, he must think with- 
out reference to what others think or have thought. 
Disearding, as a resultant of his philosophy, all 
conventional forms of thought, he pushes boldly 





beyond the circumscribed regions of common belief 
or historic deduction, and seizing upon a subject, 
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resolves gli its elements into primitive chaos that 
he may reconstruct for himself a creed of his own. 
A strenuous believer in the doctrine of the Esote- 
ric, he erects as a standard by which all men and 
all things, past, present, and future, are to be tried, 
the triple motto of sincerity, truth and labor. Be- 
sides these, with him there is nothing that rises to 
the dignity of being worthy of record. The quiet 
life of the hind watching his browsing flocks ; the 
tumultuous life of the warrior; the bright and luxuri- 
ous life of the Prince; the secluded labors of the schol- 
ar—man under all circumstances every where is 
tried by the same stern, unchanging test—sincerity, 
truth, fortitude. Holding truth to be generically 
the sum and centre of all good, he looks upon life 
as a mighty field, wherein men are but workers— 
whereof Truth is the harvest. Men must think 
truth, feel truth, act truth, in all the ramified du- 
ties and incidents of life. Scorning the extrinsic 


under all circumstances, the whole catalogue of 


shifts, contrivances, expedients and mere conven- 


tionalities are given to the winds, and in their place 
Look- 
ing upon every son of Adam as an immortal work- 
er in the field of truth, he sees no inequality save 
such as God has made, or the conventionalities of 
society have created ; and he smites with the ham- 
‘mer of Thor the fabric of society, and would crash 
every impediment which lies in the way of the on- 
ward progress of Humanity,—would snap every 
ligature which binds man in the thraldom of gov- 
Piercing with a 
glance of fire the hollow systems, dull formalities 
and cumbrous routine of the world, he has striven to 
arouse men by an electric shock from an observance 
of the mere “ wrappages and bandages,” and point 
them to the “‘inner heart of things.” He has called 
them back from the chase after bubbles, to the plain 


are substituted candor, sincerity, courage. 


ernmental or social oppression. 


realities of life. 
he exclaims— 


As Longfellow has expressed it 


" Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal, 
* Dust thou art, to Dust returnest,”’ 
Was not spoken of the soul.” 


Carlyle has not so much attempted to teach any- 
thing new, as to impress upon the heart of man- 
kind the reality of the truths they recognize, but 
do not receive, which they prate of, but neglect 


to practise. 


With these doctrines in his mind, he does not 
hesitate to take his stand in the mid-current of pop- 


from the love of it, but a stern, rugged, truth-lov- 
ing vindicator of right, who boldly and sincerely 
stands up for principle, and justifies his claim to his- 
toric remembrance by honesty and toil. 

It is perchance a bootless labor, this, of uttering 
to mankind truths infixed in his conscience at the 
creation, which were preached by Noah before the 
flood and were thundered from Sinai, which are 
exemplified in every-day life, which are the burden 
of history, and which yet make little or no impres- 
sion upon the moral sensorium of the race. Such 
as our fathers were, so are we. We indulge a 
world of cant about virtue and candor, truth and 
sincerity, fraternity and charitableness ; but wo 
betide the one who goes forth into the world, ho- 
ping to find any thing more than a conventional and 
cold acknowledgment of their claims, while the 
stern and heroic practice of them is looked upon 
as a mental obliquity, an unaccountable moral idio- 
syncrasy, a juvenile verdancy, which a better know- 
ledge of the world only can remedy. Craft, ex- 
pediency, success upon any terms, pretension, are 
the current coin of society. We do not say the 
world is any worse than it has been; we only say 
it is little or no better. Civilization and Religion 
have done something, but for the law of force, we 
have substituted the law of cunning; for the sin- 
cerity of the savage, we have adopted the cover- 
ing of social duplicity, and fancy our vices to be 
less, because they are gilded with the elegancies 
and refinement of civilized life. 

Man has lost faith in the cardinal virtues; they 
hang upon his lips, but they find no place in his 
heart. In the place of the living, throbbing heart, 
| there is the dry and bloodless anatomical prepara- 
tion of art and conventionality. Lest, however, 
we shall be thought too harsh, or at least morose, 
let us see what the pious and profound Foster has 
said: “‘ There is no avoiding the ungracious per- 
ception in viewing the general character of the 
race, that after some allowance for what is called 
natural affection, the main strength of human feel- 
ing consists in the love of sensual gratification, of 
distinction, of power and of money. All the spec- 
ulations and schemes of the sanguine projectors of 
all ages, have left the world still a prey to infinite 
legions of vices and miseries,—an immortal band 
which has trampled in scorn on the monumeuts, and 
the dust of the self-idolizing men, who dreamed 
each in his day, that they were born to chase these 
evils out of the earth. Collective man is Human 
Nature, and the conduct of this assemblage under 


’ 





ular belief and historic teaching, and propound | the diversified experiment continually made upon 


Opinions new and startling. ‘To him Mahomet is 


no impostor, but an ardent enthusiast, self-deluded 
but honest, preaching to his brethren of the deser 


! 


, 


t 


it, expresses its true character and indicates what 
may be expected from it.” 


It is to revivify the inanimate truths of life, to 


all the truth he knows and vindicating his integri-| give soul and being to them, that Carlyle employs 


ty and his claim to the good opinion of the world,! his powerful pen. 


by his sincerity and labor. 
crafty and presumptuous usurper, seizing powe 


He sees mankind devoting to 


Cromwell is not a| the shadow what belongs to the substance, and con- 


r sumingin heartless forms what was intended for real 
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ends, and he lifts up his voice with a new evangel is outwardly manifested we behold, but what yoes 
calling on men to return to the simplicity of truth! on within is hidden from us: we are all concentric 
and the sincerity of nature. icireles and we sympathize with each other only at 
To him the family of man is one great brother- ‘the centre, or where our circles impinge upon each 
hood, with matual claims and common hopes—and jother. We feel alike and think alike only on those 
his great heart yearns with an intense and earnest | great topics which are common to the race: we 
love for every creature of God. ‘eatch glimpses of each other, often obscured and 
It is not to be denied that his teachings are con- | hazy by reason of passion, prejudice, or ignorance, 
veyed in a manner so absiract as to fail of impres- lor causes of an adventitious nature. 
sing the heedless, and his style is so much aside| To donbt that the works of Carlyle have had an 
froin all established rules of writing, that it is an) influence on the times and are still operating, is to 
offence and a stumbling-block to the fastidious. It! shut our eyes to experience, and to doubt the pow- 
is greatly to be regretted, moreover, that both his| er and success of Truth. To expect that doctrines 
doctrines and his style have found in this country | which go so against the grain of human feeling, 
asect of silly imitators, who have exaggerated both, | are to be rapidly adopted, or attain general preva- 
until they have passed the limits of reason and de- | lence, would be to have learned nothing from the 
generated into broad caricaturists. Many who know experience of the past. But time is flying—chan- 
nothing of the great garner of his grain, form their! ges are going on—new phases of the world’s his- 
opinions from these few floating particles of chaff. tory are almost hourly presenting themselves : uver 
This is neither just nor wise. So far as the ques-| the whole moral and physical creation there broeds 
tion of style is concerned, it is enough to say that) a spirit of change, of renovation. If time be mea- 
it is his own—and as much a part of himself as| sured by results. it flles swifter now than at any 
his thoughts are ; and we incline to the belief, that | former period, and brings with it wonders which 
upon inspection it will be found to conform to the ‘have ceased to startle, miracles which attract no 
natural mode of expression, more closely than is | surprise. 
commonly supposed. The best style is that which | Bi. 
best and most easily conveys the thought. The N bh ap ehh he on, 
generally received idea, that every man’s thoughts > late Saale 


must be submitted to the Procrustean process of Sympathy among men is beginning to be felt 
= ~~ o e 


being forced into a style, is one of the feudalities' The extremes of society are approximating each 
of literature, and is a fetter on the free spread of oiher—the zenith and the nadir of life are drawing 
opinion. Here, as orery where else. Carlyle has | together. The great democratic principle of equal 
abandoned the conventional and adopted the natu-| political rights is compressing society to as near a 
ral. He writes as he thinks, and, strictly speak- | jeve} as nature will justify. Remote nations shake 
ing, cannot be said to have any style. ‘hands with one another. Conventional rights are 


We have said that his works evince that he is | giving place to natural rights. Government is sim- 


strong lover of his race : they evince a broad, deep | plifying—is reducing its weight to the smallest 


sympathy with mankind. In the Sartor Resartus | pressure ; each integer of society is taking his place 
he compressed the leading views of man which 


run through all his other works. So far as we 
have been able to form an opinion, men do not re- 
ciprocate with him this feeling of sympathy. 

“A certain amount of sympathy with the strag- 
gling millions of humanity, whose life is one con- 
tinval toil, and whom hardship and sorrow perpet- 
vally encompass, is indispensable to the highest 
qualities of the scholar no less than to true ge- 
nius. Without it none knows how to touch those 
common chords, whose vibration alone is universal | 
fame, and by means of which, and not otherwise, 
the author gains a permanent abode in the hearts 
of mankind.” The sympathy of Carlyle is too pure 
and too profound to strike a respondent chord in the 
hearts of mankind: nor is this an anomaly. The 
greatest lovers and the greatest benefactors of their! “‘ Ach mein Lieber!” said he once at midnight, 
species have outlived their generation. before they when we had returned from the Coffee house in 


‘in the social circle. ‘The government of Force, or 
Machiavellian fraud, is giving away to the govern- 
ment of popular will and sincere action. The 
writings of Carlyle have contributed no little to 
this result. Of those which bear this character, 
we instance that on ** Chartisin,” written some ten 
years ago, when the disaffection towards govern- 
ment in England, known by that name, first began 
to manifest itself—beside the general tendency 
of all his works to lift up the eyes and cheer the 
hearts of the oppressed of Europe. 

As one of the best specimens of Carlyle’s des- 
criptive style, we cite the fullowing passage : 


A Description of a City at Night. 











: ' ath rnest talk, “it is a true sublimity to dwel 
were comprehended, and “ their good works lived | S'"°" Came Ae TRE Patsy ges og | ell 


after them.” The reason of this is, that of the 
whole circle of a man’s thoughts and feelings, we 
behold only here aud there asinall segment. What 





here. These fringes of lamplight, struggling up 
through smoke and thousand-fold exhalation, some 
fathoms into the ancient reign of Night, what thinks 
Boéutes of them, as he leads his Hunting Dogs over 
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the Zenith in their leash of sidereal fire ? 


That jally received doctrines of Christianity. 


We may 


stifled hum of Midnight when Traffic has lain down | content ourselves with simply saying that it is en- 


to rest; and the chariot-wheels of Vanity, still 
rolling here and there through distant streets, are | 
bearing her to Halls roofed in, and lighted to the due | 


cumbent on those who make this charge to adduce 
something like proof in support of it. 


They are 


pitch for her: and only Vice and Misery, to prowl | #! least bound tw show in his writings some repng- 
or to moan like night birds, are abroad : that hum, | nance to Christianity, or some effort to supplant its 


I say. like the stertorous, unquiet slumber of sick | 


doctrines. 


We confidently assert that none such 


Life, is heard in Heaven! Oh, under that hideons | ean be found. There is the most entire harmony 


coverlet of vapors, and putrefactions, and unimagi 
nable gases, what a Fermenting-vat lies simmering 
and hid! The joyful and the sorrowful are there; 


and coincidence between his teachings and the 
doctrines of the Gospel: he quotes frequently from 


men are dying there, men are being born ; men are | the Bible, and there is never any irreverent ex- 


praying.—on the other side of abrick partition, men | pression escaping him. 


On the contrary there is 


are cursing ; and around them all is the vast. void |every where present the most profound and child- 
Tj ¥ i i ; Tm | ae . . . . 
Night. The proud Grandee still lingers in bis |jike peverence for the Deity and the mission and 


perfumed saloons, or reposes within damask eur- | 
tains; Wretchedness cowers into truckle-beds, or 


character of Jesus. 


Nor is it possible to discover 


shivers hunger-siricken into his lair of straw: in|'he least bias of mind indicating Unitarian or Tri- 


obscure cellars, Rouge-et- Noir languidly emits its | nitarian, Armenian, Socinian, Calvinist or Sweden- 


voice-of-destiny to haggard hungry villains; while | borgian. 


We think it likely that many have con- 


Councillors of State sit plotting and playing their | founded Carlyle with Carles/e, now deceased, and 


high chess-game, whereof the pawns are Men 
The Lover whispers his mistress that the coach is 


| who was an avowed and confident champivn of In- 


ready ; and she full of hope and fear, glides down | fidelity. 


to fly with him over the borders: the Thief still 


Of the other works of Carlyle, the History of 


more silently, sets-to his picklocks and crow-bars,|the French Revolution and his * Hero Worship,” 


or lurks in wait till the watchmen first snore in | are the most noticeable. 


their boxes. 

Gay mansions, with supper-rooms and dancing- 
rooms, are full of light and music and high swel- 
ling hearts ; but in the Condemned Cells the pulse 
of life beats tremulous and faint, and bloodshot 
eyes look out through the darkness, which is around 
and within, for the light of a stern last morning. 
Six men are to be hanged on the morrow : comes 
no hammering from the Raben-stein !—their gal- 
lows must even now be o’building. Upwards of 
five hundred thuusand two-legged animals without 
feathers lie around us, in herizental position ; their 
heads all in nighteaps and full of the foolishest 
dreams. Riot cries aloud, and staggers and swag- 
gers in his rank dens of shame; and the Mother, 
with streaming hair, kneels over her pallid dying 
infant, whose cracked lips only her tears now mois. 
ten. All these heaped and huddled together, with 
nothing but a little carpentry and masonry between 
them :—crammed in. like salted fish, in their bar 
rel; or weliering, shall I say, like an Egyptian 
pitcher of tamed Vipers, each struggling to get its 
head above the others: such work goes on under 
that smoke-counterpane! But 1, mein Werther, 
sit above it all; I am alone with the Stars.” 


To comprehend or conceive of him, however, 
he must be read and that extensively. It is quite 
a common thing to hear Carlyle vehemently con- 
demned, or contemptuously sneered at. There is 
nothing to remark upon the persons who do this, 
except that they usually display a profound igno- 
rnnce of him beyond his patronymic and the titles 
of some few of his books. They take their cue 
from the Reviewers and content themselves with 
the reflection that they are at least on the popular 
side. 

We have heard it often asserted that Carlyle, if 
not positively infidel, is at least setting up a sys- 
tem of morals designed as a substitute for the usu- 





The History of the 
French Revolution is the most peculiar specimen 
of his style. His great tendancy to symbolize, is 
here fully exemplified. The power of generalizing 
is displayed to a wonderful degree, and the whole 
if not a good history, is a curiosity of literature. 
There is in the character of Carlyle, as we judge 
from an attentive perusal of his works, the com- 
mingled goodness and gentleness of the Christian 
disciple, with the inflexible sternness of the stoic 
philosopher. There are evidences of an extensive 
acquaintance with the heart of mankind and alas! 
there are abundant traces of deep and enduring 
pain. Too plainly the world has not gone all 
smoothly with him. But withatrusting and brave 
heart he struggles on “silently devouring his own 
griefs,”’ knowing that the end of the toilsome and 
dusty journey will come at last. We know of 
nothing better calculated to soothe and encourage 
a troubled soul than communion with this great 
mind. He does not pander to a depraved and morbid 
sensibility, or allow a listless apathy to the con- 
cerns of life. There is no sentimentality about 
him, but strong, healthful sentiment. The words 
which ring in the ears of the Wandering Jew, are 
ever on his lips—‘*t March” on, on through the 
snows of winter and the solstitial heat, amid ser- 
row and woe, toil and regrets, * March,” * Life isa 
struggle, rest is at the end. He conquers, whe 
bravely meets and wresiles with the sorrows inci- 
dentto life. He will conquer who puts his trust in 
God, andright. He must be vanquished, however 
sustained by adventitious and conventional aids 
who trusts not in these.” Such are the noble sen- 
timents of Carlyle. This is the vital spirit of his 
writings. Looking back at the past and forward 
to the future history of his race, casting his eyes 
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about him and surveying the wide-spread moral 
ruin, we fancy him saying with benevolent coun- 
tenance and a heart full of tenderness, ‘* The world 
is no longer Eden. The economy of life is chan- 
ged. The parents of the human family were de- 
signed to be immortal on the earth: there was to 
be no increase beyond that first pair. There was 
to be one eternal, unbroken spring ; perpetual flow- 
ers were to bloom and bud and deck the ever ver- 
dant earth. Spontaneous and untilled fruits were 
to cluster on branches that never should feel the 
steel of the pruning-knife, and harvests of golden 
grain were to wave over fields that never should 
know the sharp point of the plough; no winter de- 
manded the skin of beasts, or the products of the 
busy loom to shield the soft flesh of man from its 
rude and chilling breath ; nor did it claim the hoard- 
ed store of wel] garnered food to supply the needs 
of the body until returning harvest poured upon 
the lap of earth the products of a warmer sun. 
All was free, all was spontaneous, all was abun- 
dant, and simple untroubled existence was the whole 
duty and destiny of man. Man was in a relation 
of firm brotherhood and friendly companionship 
with all the creatures of God. There were no bar- 
riers required, no protection demanded against rav- 
enous beasts ; no glittering coat of mail; no threat- 
ening fortress was needed against the rapacity or 
vengeance of man. No houses sheltered from the 
bursting storm, but the mossy earth was bed and 
the starry firmament was roof to him. There was 
no need to dig into the bowels of the earth and la- 
boriously bring forth the hidden minerals. There 
was no need to sail away upon wrathful seas in 
quest of merchandise, but food and raiment and 
shelter and protection were every where, and 
every where was home, with all its needful con- 
comitants. In short the condition of man was such, 
that in every age of the world in civilized and in 
savage lands, the eyes of the race have been turn- 
ed longingly back to it, and it has been celebrated 
with more or less of reason and consistency in re- 
cord or tradition, sonz or roundelay, as the prime- 
val state. No words have been found adequate to 
convey our conceptions with regard to it, and it is 
not to be doubted that we are not able to conceive 
of, much less to express, the unalloyed felicity of 
* man’s first estate.’ Heathen poets have sung of 
jt, and none with more sweetness than Ovid, in the 
lines, 


Ver erat xternum, placidique tepentibus auris 
Mulcebant zephyri natos sine semine flores, 
Mox etiam fruges Tellus inarata ferebat : 

Nec renovatus ager gravidis canebat aristis 
Flumina jam [actis, jam flumina nectaris ibant 
Flavaque de viridi stillabant illice mella. 


A description of it demanded, as it received, the 
intellect of Milton; and the universal assent of all 
ages and all nations, that such a state existed, and 
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that it was supremely happy, prove how indelible 
an impression was left upon the posterity of those 
whoenjoyed it. The lasting traces of that condi- 
tion are ineradicabie, and well it is so—for the 
strewed fragments of the past are made incentives 
and encouragements to look for and to labor after 
a return of that Paradise under other and more 
blessed auspices. 

How great obligations and inducements surround 
us, urging to a firm, cheerful, trustful and happy 
performance of the duties we are called on to dis- 
charge. For this now is the great object of exis- 
tance ; we can no longer merely exist; stern la- 
bor, exhausting toil, moral and social warfare 
are the every day attendants of our present state. 
A final reward of our patient labor here or hereaf- 
ter, is the only recompense we can expect for all 
these sufferings.” 


“ Let us then be up and doing, with a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing, learn to labor and to wait.” 


( To be continued.) 





RESIGNATION. 
I, 


If the flowers of life are fading, 
One by one along thy way, 
And the clouds of care are shading, 
From thine eyes, the gladsome ray ; 
Bring to mind the realms of beauty, 
Whither tends thy pilgrim path, 
Find thy pleasure in thy duty, 
Tis a grace the poorest hath. 


Il. 


Doth thy Father send thee trouble ? 
Take it with a willing hand, 
Strive to yield the talent double, 
When in judgment thou shalt stand : 
Wilt thou pine for earthly pleasure, 
If thy Father wills it not? 
Thine is his eternal treasure, 
What matter, then, thy present lot! 


Cc. C. L. 





A poet in the reign of Charles II., in 2 prologue to Othello, 
introducing the first actress upon the British stage, thus ri- 
dicules the previous custom of men personating female 
characters : 


For to speak truth men act that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen, 





With brows so large, and nerve so uncompliant 
When you call Desdemona—enter giant. 
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MY FIRST SERENADE. 


My first Serenade! How many joyous reminis- 
cences,—how many bright and glowing pictures of 
by-gone days arise to my mind’s eye, as, in fancy, 
I retrace my steps through life to my first Sere- 
nade. The shadows of past hopes and pleasures,— 
of hearts that loved me, and forms that I adored, flit 
by me in quick succession, and memory recalls only 
the cherished images and objects long laid up in the 
recesses of my heart. How calmly—sweetly, come 
these dreamy imaginings upon the soul,—stealing 
it away from the present, wandering with it through 
the thornless paths, and guided by the light, of other 
days, when all was bright around me; when, witha 
guileless heart, filled with generous impulses, I knew 
but the sunny Side of existence, unconscious that 
its shadows were to come. Like the weary travel- 
ler, who looks down from an eminence upon the path 
he has trod—and marks with reawakened joy its 
pleasures reaped and its dangers passed,—the soul 
leads us back through the devious ways of life and 
dwells with joy upon each cherished vision as it 
passes in review. He who lives but for the future, 
who looks not to the past—whose desert fancy has not 
one green and pleasant oasis for memory to rest 
upon,—knows indeed, but little of the joys I speak 
of. To him fancy brings not up her lost and cher- 
ished forms; no silent contrition for past weak- 
ness,—no grateful pride for virtuous actions done ; 
no heart-felt gratitude to God for past protection 
through a thousand evils—crowd upon his soul; he 
looks but for what is yet to come,—and feels that 
every step in the chequered: path but leads him 
nearer to the tomb! ‘The ardent, impetuous youth 
may well fix his heart upon the future ;—but it is 
melancholy to hear the man of years declare he 
would not live his life over again. Who would-ex- 
change the memories of the past for all that the 
future has in store for him! Who would not ex- 
claim with the poet,— 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy.— 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot destroy, 
Which come in the night-time of sorrow and care, 
And bring back the features that joy used to wear.— 
Long, long be my heart with such memories fill’d, 
Like the vase in which roses bave once been distill’d ; 
You may break, you may ruin the vase, if you will, 
But the scent of the roses will hang round it still.— 


But I am losing sight of my first Serenade. In 
January, 183-, 1] wasa hard Student at the Military 
Acadeiny ; for during the previous twelve months 
ambitious hopes had been excited ; the predictions 
of kind friends had assigned me a distinguished 
stand in the Engineers ;—midnight excursions to 
Benny Haven’s were abandoned for regular com- 
munings with text books ;—La Place was the idol 
that received my daily homage ; my French, thanks 
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to my Creole origin, was all right; and all things 
promised well for my graduating creditably at the 
approaching May examination. Such, however, 
was not to be my fate. A sudden summons from 
home aroused me from dreams of military glory ;— 
and in one month I had joined my guardian at Pen- 
sacola. He had fled from the fever of New Or- 
leans, and was breathing the pure sea air,—and 
awaiting the return of frost to bring health and bu- 
‘siness to his home. The old gentleman and my 
‘sweet sister, whom I had not seen for years, received 
|me with every demonstration of joy, and the gayeties 
of the place, so charmingly in unison with the exube- 
‘rant spirits of youth, soon suspended every previous 
aspiration for a soldier's career. The good old 
town of Pensacola, like other real pleasures, must 
be known to be properly appreciated. The travel- 
ler may hasten through it,—and in after years ite 
name will recall to his mind its sultry weather, its 
unpaved, sandy streets, its dilapidated houses, and 
the quietude of Sleepy Hollow. But let him join 
its choice spirits at a pic-nic, a padgo,* or a quoit- 
club; let him drive upon Santa Rosa or fish for trout 
in the bayou; let him attend its frequent evening 
parties on the decks of our naval ships, and on 
shore, and gaze upon the most graceful women to 
be found in our country ; let him partake of its hos- 
pitalities, its oysters, and its pampino; but above 
all, let him taste of its gumbo,—and he must be a 
stoic indeed if the sound of its name in after years 
produce not joy in his soul. Never shall I forget 
the frank invitation to attend a padgo, given in hon- 
or of the marriage of a Pensacola girl, delivered to 
me by Miss M., a charming Creole, who had, like 
| myself, but just returned from her Northern school 
to the home of her childhood. The féte Cham- 
pétre was to be celebrated at a beautiful spot 
called the Oaks, a short distance from town; and 
the rudely-carved chanticleer, elevated upon @ 
short pole, and borne by a negro servant, had made 
the circuit of the town, and returned from the hands 
of its beauty proudly and elaborately decked with 
ribbons, bows and streamers, in all the colors of the 
rainbow ; and bearing upon its head a gay parti-col- 
ored comb designed as the special reward of the 
successful marksman. Behold me then, on a bright 
spring morning on my way to the Oaks, mounted 
neither on a showy Andalusian nor a Southern 
thorough-bred ;—but securely stowed away in a 
cart, which, with the aid of a diminutive mule and 
a negro driver, dragged through the heavy sands at 
a snail’s pace. 1 would not have exchanged that 
cart ride, however, for a seat upon a triumphal 
chariot ; for it brought me nearer to Miss M. whose 
spirit, vivacity, grace and talent, united with a 
charming sincerity of manner, would have recon- 
ciled me to a much more inglorious transportation. 
Passing the New Town, we soon arrived at the 
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Oaks; and found as gay an assemblage as ever| discrimination in the selection and assignment of 
graceda féte Champétre. The padgo wasalready|names. How sweetly fall the sounds of Juliet, 
in position, elevated about forty feet on a pole, his | Desdemona, Ophelia, Portia and Jessica upon the 
gay streamers and ribbons fluttering in the breeze, | ear ; bringing with them images of purity and beau- 
and his crest temptingly inviting the skill of the|ty and devotion. It required not the great Bard of 
marksmen, who were preparing their rifles for the| mankind to tell us that a ‘‘ Catherine” must be 
contest. Tables, sprinkled about among the trees, |shrewish ;—a ‘ Joan” masculine ;—an ‘ Eliza- 
were covered with every thing to delight the palate ; | beth” imperious,—a “Goneril,” or a Regan,” 
while, upon a temporary floor, overshadowed and | heartless, treacherous and cruel; the very sounds 
imbosomed by moss-covered live oaks, more vene-| convey to the mind their distinctive characters. 
rable than the “oldest inhabitant,” the graceful; The great novelists of the age have been no less 
daughters of Pensacola, with that joyous abandon- | discriminating; and * Vivian Grey” prepares the 
ment of the spirit to the pleasures of the passing| mind for cultivated, dashing elegance; “Clifford” 
hour which women in sunny climes ever evince. | for perfect manliness; “ Fergus,’ “* Roderick” and 
were waltzing and dancing to the music of the na-|‘* Rob Roy,” for the determined, unyielding clans- 
val band. Never shall I forget the enjoyments of man; “ Ivanhoe” for the high toned, devoted knight; 
that day. They are to me like a fair girl’s memo- * Balfour of Burley” for the stern, violent and bi- 
ries of her first winter’s success; dreamy and sad, | goted partizan; and ‘* Meg Merriffes” for the mas- 
yet ever dwelt on with pleasure. The firing at the ‘culine and intractable termagant. I havea theory 
padgo commenced at the distance of about thirty of my own upon this subject, of which the world 
yards, and shot rapidly succeeded shot, and as each | shall yet have the advantage: it is enongh at pre- 
rent and flying ribbon gave evidence of a hit, the| sent however to say, that I had determined that 
happy man was cheered by his competitors and| Alegna Onerom, the cynosure of all hearts, whom 
smiled upon by the ladies; but still the comb, the gay | I was so soon to encounter, was an amiable, me- 
and jaunty crest stood bravely and securely up, de-| dium sort of character, pretty and affectionate ;— 
fying their combined skill, even after the wings and | and that I would notice and patronise her on my 
tail had been brought down. The firing now be-| fair friend’s account ;—and with this generous, self 
came more and more animated ; the contest more| sacrificing spirit I passed through the rooms. 
interesting ; for the conqueror of this was to be the; Quadrilles were being danced, but my attention 
ruler of the next padgo, with the regal power to| was soon attracted by the tones of a piano in an 
choose from the assembled beauty a queen to pre- | adjoining room, where a bevy of attentive admirers 
side over its destinies. With a cool and steady | was hanging in apparent raptures about a blonde 
aim, showing his thorough training with his wea-| beauty, who, with all the airs and graces of a Te- 


pon, Judge R. of New York. had sent every bullet 
through the fluttering bird, and at length his skill 
was rewarded, and a shout of applause greeted the 
fall of the coveted mark of honor, with which my 
lovely Creole friend at once decorated him. The 
féte was over, the company, pedestrians, eques- 
trians and carterians, left the ground at twilight in 
excellent humor, and separated with the under- 


desco, was just commencing a piece from some- 
body’s opera, which I concluded at the time was 
written in Seminole, as the only word which I 
distinctly heard was enca. Her instrumental was as 
strange to me as her vocal performance ; and as 1 
gazed upon her movements in all ignorance of fash- 
_ionable piano tactics, | came to the conclusion that 


| she was hammering the instrument into some kind 





standing that a party at the hotel would terminate | of order preparatory to a regular performance. At 
the day's amusements. At ten o'clock, I entered | first her left hand gently rose and fell, with a spring- 
the ball room under the guidance of Miss M., who,| back motion of the wrist, resurrecting a low, wail- 
after a general survey of the company, told me she | ing sound from the very depths of the instru- 
wished to introduce me to a young lady friend of ment; while her right, whose flying fingers lightly 
hers, a distingnished belle then present ; and in| kissed the keys, was leaping and cavorting like an 
whose praise she said so many charming things, | untamed courser, in perfect freedom, producing 
giving me a playful caution about my heart, that| sounds between the rattle of a snake and the scat- 
my curiosity was more than ordinarily awakened, | tering fire of retreating infantry. A scream, not 
But the name of the beautiful unknown had no) unlike the Irish wail for the dead, now broke from 
charms for me, nor did it beget any flattering spec- | her lips and indicated that the music was coming ; 
ulations. Men are more influenced by the sound | and the admiring connoisseurs bent their listening 
of aname and tone of a voice than they are gener- | ears with an air of wonderful interest and mutual 
ally aware of; and “*Alegna Onerom,” so unlike | intelligence to her screams and whispers, with 
any combination of letters I had ever heard applied | variations and embellishments, fortissimo and pian- 
to lovely woman, certainly awakened no very dis-|issimo. Her hands approached each other in a 
tinct visions of feminine loveliness. ‘ A rose by} sort of echelon movement, but suddenly retreat- 
any other name would smell as sweet,” was said|ed amid a volley of small notes; her voice then 
by one, whose immortal works evince the nicest came to the aid of the right hand against the 
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left; and, amidst the convulsive clutchings and 
spasmodic poundings that the keys received from 
the left hand, and the erratic hop, skip and jump 
movement of the right, she closed her performance 
with such tones of voice. and such die-away appeals, 
as might have left no doubt in the minds of the un.- | 
initiated that she was in great distress of mind a 
body. She arose however wreathed in smiles, 
and amidst a shower of pretty things, prettily said, | 
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flexible, musical tones fell upon my ear, ever alive 
to the concord of sweet sounds, with a charm that 
gave each word she uttered redoubled effect. Ex- 
tending her hand to me, she said, with an air of 
charming frankness, that, although she ** regarded 
me somewhat as an acquaintance from her conver- 
sation with my sweet sister, she had looked for- 
ward to this introduction with as much pleasure as 
curiosity.” These few words, so gracefully said, 


stood before me a finished specimen of a fashionable |i shall never forget, for her eyes, bent opon me 
young lady, of the real boarding-school, theorem- during their utterance, burned them into my heart. 
painting, worsted-working, ltalianised and Frenci- | That air of self- complacency and easy indifference 
fied stamp, in tone, manner and address. Her face | with which I had sought her had fled; and in its 
was full of animation and consciousness of power ; place I had unconsciously assumed the steady and 
and her heaving bosom, artistically concealed to the | firm attitude and air which “ attention” had for 
very best advantage, struggled through its gossa- | years daily thrown me into. Miss M. had observ- 
mer covering like Ben Leddi’s snowy hills through | ed the effect thus produced upon me from the first 
the mists of the morning ; reminding one of Moore’s /moment ; and her expressive face evinced the grat- 
exquisite * Oh! my Nora’s gown for me,” &c. | ification of a spirited woman who witnesses the hu- 

I delight to observe the varied powers of woman, 'miliation of a proud heart by the gentle influences 
and certainly lier tactics were admirably adapted to |of her sex. She came to my aid however, and 
the small set of small wits whose enthusiasm in her | by directing the attention of Alegna fur a mement, 
praise knew no bounds, and whose fancy seemed enabled me to regain somewhat of my habitual 
to owe its illumination to the grape of the Oaks,— | self-possession, and to survey my new acquaiut- 
like those rare and beautiful porcelain vases whose | ance with apparent composure. Of that exact 
lovely images are only visible when wine is poured | height which impresses every real lover with the 
into them. Her retreat from this little circle was | belief that he could fold his mistress in his arms and 
no less masterly, and, like the arrows of the flying | carry her through fire or flood, her figure was richly 
Parthian, every glance of her eye as she withdrew | formed and exquisitely developed; and the eye might 
was an unerring shaft to the heart of a victim. | forever follow its undulations without finding a fault 
From my reflections upon the exhibition of such | Whereon to rest a criticism. Her dark curling 
consummate art I was aroused by Miss M., and tak- | hair fell in the richest luxuriance about a brow in- 
ing my arm she referred again to her friend Alegna, tellectually beautitul—whereon innocence reposed 
and spoke of her in such terms as a generous wo- | 48 * pure as movnlight sleeping upon snow,” anda 
man ever employs towards one she loves. We cheek where the blood never slept. But in her 
































gradually approached a little semi-circle of gentle- 
men, held in evident admiration by a lady, seated 





eye, with its ever changeful expression, lay the 


chief charm of her bewitching face. The deep 







in the midst of them, and whom I had scarcely | blue sea reflects not with more fidelity the summer 
time to scan, before the words—* My friend Mr.C., | clouds that pass over it than did her eyes the va- 
Alegna,’’ brought upon me the loveliest eyes and the | rying shadows of her mind; and thus they were 
brightest and loveliest smile of welcome [ had ever |ever in striking harmony with the expression of 
seen. | felt at once that my time bad come; or,as her beautitul mouth, around which, even in her 








a sportsman would say, that | * was done for.” 1) 


gravest moments, young smiles seewed constantly 


A ‘ ‘ | 
had previously arranged in my own mind a pretty ‘struggling into being. Her voice was low and 


little speech for this express occasion. “ Hope | 
long deferred,” “repaid by happiness now”—her 
“name associated with all that was charming in 
Pensacola”—“ As familiar to my heart as house- 
hold Gods,” &c.—these were a few of the com- 
monplaces I had meditated, never doubting that I 
should acquit myself with as much readiness as I had | 
ever done before Alverd’s black-board. But alas! | 
the vanity, the weakness of verdant nineteen! I| | 
certainly said something during the momentary | 
pause which my sudden introduction created; but | 
what it was I have never been able to recall; and 
to this day my cheek burns, and my hands close 
convulsively whenever I reflect upon my first ridi- 
culous position in her presence. 1 was somewhat 





silvery ; fullof joy and gladness; and such was the 
impression this gifted creature produced upun me 
in the first hour of acquaintance, that, though years 
have rolled over me since,—though | have seen the 
world as it is called, and been familiarized with 
many of the varied scenes, the lights and shadows 
that make up the aggregate of man’s existence ;— 
though | have gazed upon the beauty of my coun- 
try through every phase of its chequered society, 
from the halls of the wealthy, aristucratic and cor- 
rupted politician, to the humble cottage of the 
Western squatter, | have met with but one Aleg- 
na. 1 svon discovered that the gentlemen whom 
she was entertaining were as varied in their pro- 
fessions and hues of mind as were the States from 





restored by the first sounds of her voice, whose 


which they came. And yet all listened to that sil- 
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very voice with equal pleasure. To him from the 
far West she spoke of the vast, the boundless prai- 
ries, its cloud capped-mountains and broad rivers ; 
the romance of its border life and the wild, adven- 
turous career of its hardy pioneers. ‘To the South- 
erner she mentioned the sunny South and her gen- 
erous soil, her beautifu! daughters and her high 
toned, chivalric sons, as ardent as their clime and 
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sure, and operate somewhat as a safety valve for 
my secret and pent-up admiration, while it would, 
at the same time, afford me an opportunity to dis- 
close it, and ] resolved upon getting up one that 
very night. I immediately consulted a young gen- 
tleman, a sort of standing beau of Pensacola, who 
knew all about such things, and who, though pos- 
sessing neither taste nor voice, always fancied his 








as changeful too. To the poliiician she dwelt upon | little tenor an indispensable adjunct to every sere- 
the pleasures of a Washington winter, its collected nade ; and with his ready aid all necessary arrange- 
wisdom and greatness,—its vast accumulation of | ments were soon completed. A young Lieutenant, 
beauty and talent, &c.—and thus did this singular- | whose passion for his guitar was only exceeded by 
ly endowed creature, by an intuitive perception of | his devotions to Bacchus, but who was a most gen- 
the weaknesses and tastes of her auditors, admirably | tlemanly and amiable man, was to be of the party; 
address herself to each,—and all seemed equally land “the wee short hour beyant the twal” was 
delighted. Each seemed pleased with himself, ‘agreed upon as being the most auspicious. Never 
because, unconsciously, he was made to converse | had I found time to hang so wearily upon my hands 
upon a subject on which he could talk best, and |as those few hours before midnight; but at length 
which his tastes most approved. I had ever been|the happy moment approached,—-and my little 
accustomed to regard woman’s intellectual inferior- |“ corps musical” assembled on the side walk in 
ity as a matter established ; and to regard her, as|front of my lady love’s residence. The cool 
Lacon’s sarcasm has it, as merely the reverse of | night air, however, had begun to tell upon the Lieu- 
her own mirror,—-the one speaking without reflect- | tenant—who had fortified himself for the occasion; 
ing, and the other reflecting without speaking ; but |and before a chord was struck we had to place and 
here was the annihilation of my error. She danced, |sustain him securely against the basement wall of 
and her movements so guided by unstudied grace,|the house. Drunk or sober, however, he was 
were to me, compared to those of many around her, ‘always a gentleman in thought and feeling ; and his 
the motions of a fairy contrasted with the fantastic | ideas were ever conceived with dignity and ex- 








cavortings of Tam O’Shanter’s Cuttie Sark. Dur- 
ing the course of the evening I ventured to request 
her to sing ; when seating herself at the piano and 
without any of those pretty preludes about colds, 
want of music, &c., with which young ladies are 
apt to comply with such a request—-she immedi- 
ately gave us, to a lively French air, those beau- 
tiful words of Nourmahal,— 


There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has told, 

When two, that are linked in one Heavenly tie, 
With heart never changing and brow never cold, 

Love on through all ills, and love on till they die! 
One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 

Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss; 
And, oh! if there be an Elysium on Earth 

It is this,—it is this! 


This was a final evolution ; and my poor heart, 
which had stood up manfully against every pre- 
vious manceuvre of the day and evening, was car- 
ried by a coup de main. The party broke up, and 
I reached my quarters in a state of excitement 
truly painful. The events of the day were forgot- 
ten, and my soul was absorbed by the one being 
who, to this very hour, has ever been its idol ; and 
between the contemplation of obstacles which my 
mind conjured up to blight my newly awakened 
hopes, and the impetuosity of my passion, I at 
once fancied myself the most wretched being upon 
earth. 

On the following day it occurred to me that a 
serenade to Alegna would afford me a new plea- 


| pressed with grace. Like a certain living tragedian, 
|he was always, when in his cups, more or less erra- 
tie and wandering, a peculiarity which, in the course 
of this evening, occasioned me no little annoyance. 
A perfect master of his instrument, when he began 
to play, all ideas of the oddity of his appearance 
and position were at once merged in an admiration 
of his skill and taste. His fingers mechanically 
swept the strings; and there he stood, or rather 
leaned against the wall, his eyes half closed like 
those of a nodding Bacchus, hurrying on with a 
mastery that never forsook him, through a medley 
of airs as various as his own scattered thoughts. 
“ Before Judy O'Callaghan’s door, sitting upon 
the paling” was closely followed by “ False one, I 
love thee still,” relieved by snatches of the Span- 
ish retreat, and ‘‘Mr. Brown was a nice young 
man.” For a young gentleman, thoroughly en- 
grossed by his first serenade to his first love, pos- 
sessing a keen perception of the ridiculous, and 
withal, as sensitive as an aspen, no position more 
vexatious could well be imagined. The slats of 
the Venetian blinds above me were gently opened, 
and holding the half drawn curtain I perceived the 
shadowy outline of a beautiful arm, and heard the 
low, suppressed, but mirthful tones of feminine 
voices. Here then was the moment for pouring 
out my soul ; for breathing in song, and under the 
shadow of night to the only woman I had ever 
loved, the passion that consumed me. Laying my 
hand upon the guitar strings, | besought my friend 
to accompany me with his instrument, in that most 
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beautiful of all Moore’s recent songs, ‘‘ I love but 
thee,” and at once began, “If after all you still 
will doubt and fear me.” Scarcely, however, had 
the last word of the line died upon my lips than 
it was taken up, prolonged, and swelled into a most 
unearthly yell, immediately behind us, starting us 
almost out of our boots; and we saw a cavalcade, 
whose extravagantly grotesque character defies all 
description, slowly file past and stop a few yards 
from us, beneath the windows of an old widower, 
who but a day or two before had married a young 
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informal performance. While this reflection was 
passing in my mind, the Lieutenant, who had been 
silently and intently gazing at the chararart, with- 
out comprehending in the slighest degree its char- 
acter or object, addressed me with comical gravity, 
holding on to the piazza railing and involuntarily 
see-sawing his body backwards and forwards— 
“* Had you done me the honor, Sir, to inform me 
of your extensive preparations to serenade Miss 
Alegna, you would not have had my poor services.” 
Vainly did 1 endeavor to stop him, and he went on 





maiden. ‘This unequal match, according to an an- | 
cient Creole custom, subjected the perpetrators to 


with a most ridiculous running commentary upon 
my position and fancied designs,—every word of 


a charavari, which could only be escaped by a do- | which I knew was heard by my lady love, until, no 


nation of money to the poor, the church, or to some | 
object of charity or general utility. In times past, | 
when the Creole was the controlling influence of. 
Mobile, New Orleans and Pensacola, the chararari | 


longer able to withstand the mortification of my 
position in her presence, I fairly took to my heels, 
just as the half-suppressed tittering from the win- 
dow above began to be audible ;—and by the morn- 


were common, and no old bridegroom could expect | ing stage | was on my route to New Orleans. I 


to escape the penalty, but by the commutation spo- | 


ken of. 
learned, the ancient lover had been duly and re- 
spectfully called upon, but he indignantly refused 
to make any compromise, and the result was a 
chararari, the magnificent hideousness and absur- 
dity of whose features went beyond the memory of 
“the oldest inhabitant.” Nothing could exceed 
my surprise upon the appearance of the cavalcade, 
whose leader mounted upon a diminitive mule, was 
elaborately decked out in parti-colored finery, with 
a nose upon his face about a half a yard long. He 
gave us a blast of a long tin stage horn, which was 
swelled and prolonged by the trumpets, drums and 
bells of his companions, until the window panes 
about us fairly rattled. Next came two pages 
leading two cows, upon which were placed figures 
made to resemble, as nearly as possible, the happy 
couple for whom these honors were intended, the 
gentleman sporting an enormous pair of cow’s horns; 
and these figures were being constantly addressed 
by their proper names, congratulated upon their 
nuptials, and asked a thousand ridiculous questions, 
to all of which they replied in the assumed voices 
and styles of the parties. Some fifty or sixty 
equally grotesque and extravagant figures, each 
one of whom did his pretizest upon a tin pan, kettle 
drum, stage horn, or some other horrible instru- 
ment of discord, thus took up their station near us, 
and at once commenced their serenade. Sucha 
performance by such a company must be seen and 
heard to be understood. Dogs, cats and pigs, se- 
curely done up in sacks, and held under the arm, 
were original substitutes for bag-pipes; and at a 
squeeze or pinch of the tail, sent forth terrible 
treble to the baser discords of trumpets and 
drums. 


prehensions of a sensitive mind 


My mortification and annoyance at this 
interruption were augmented by the absurd ap- 
that Alegna 
might misunderstand my intention—might think 
perhaps that I was a particeps criminis in this 


never ventured into her presence afterwards. Her 
| 


On the present occasion, as I afterwards | conquests and ker fate form an interesting history 


|of gifted woman’s career, and they may yet be 
igiven to the world. Never have I forgotten the 
|mortifications of that night, and to this hour my 
cheek burns and a groan escapes me whenever I 
think of my first Serenade. 


THE LAND OF DREAMS. 


Far away—far away, 

’Neath the light of changeful skies— 
Silver gleams, whose moony ray 
Melting into twilight gray, 

Deepen as they farther stray,— 

Deep and still a valley lies. 
Mortal eyes have ne’er beheld 

All the things that therein dwell, 
And the mystery that broods 
O’er th’ enchanted solitudes, 

Mortal-tongue may never tell. 

For a realm of wondrous things, 

Shadows dark, and dazzling gleams, 
That bewilder human sense, 

ls that mystic Land of Dreams. 


Times and seasons are there none 
In that far and wondrous land, 
And its dim and shadowy space 
By earthly airs are never fanned ; 
None may pierce its cavern’s depths, 
There may mete its heaven’s height, 
For they stretch too far away 
For the ken of mortal sight ; 
And a hazy light, and pale, 
Broods above the quiet vale, 
Veiling like a misty pall, 
The horizon’s distant wall. 


In that dim and solemn region 
Phantom-forms forever range, 

Pale and wan—a shadowy legion, 

Faces, motions, all things strange. 
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Some whose footsteps trod the earth 
Long ago— 
Others of whose mystic birth 
None may know ; 
Pale and wan and shadowy all, 
How their noiseless footsteps fall ! 
And within their glassy eyes 
Deep a mystic meaning lies, 
Saying that around them dwell 
Secrets which they dare not tell. 


When the shadows dim and dreary 
Gather round the path of life, 
And our spirits, worn and weary, 
Faint beneath their fever strife,— 
Comes an angel sweet and mild, 
Gently waves a viewless wand. 
Lulls us into calm repose, 
Leads us to that mystic land: 
Mid its pathless solitudes 
As our trembling spirits stray. 
Lo! what strange and shadowy phantoms 
Glide about our haunted way! 
Forms of beauty glide before us 
Lonely as a poet’s vision, — 
Gentle hands and airy pinions 
Beacun us to fields Elysian :— 
Fields that in strange beauty lie 
Golden, ’neath a midnight sky ; 
And our airy footsteps glide 
By some glassy river’s side 
Fair as fabled founts that rise 
in the vales of Paradise ;— 
But their waters rise and fall 
Soft and still and silent all— 
Not a ripple, not a splash, 
Where the phantom-waters dash ;— 
Not a whisper, not a sound, 
Thrills the breathless region round. 


Phantoms of the long departed 

Rise before us as we roam ; 

The beloved, the gentle-hearted, 

That have left their earthly home : 
Some with meek and starry eyes 
Gazing downward from the skies, 
Others wearing beauty’s bloom 

Clasp us in their cold embrace ; 
Some uprising from the tomb,— 

Oh how sad each altered face ! 
Joys that in their angel-birth 

Fled afar, a shadowy band, 
Never more to visit earth, 

Greet us in that mystic land. 
Hopes in sunny brightness ranging, 
Dreaming ne’er of chill or changing ; 
Promises our paths illuming, 

Love in its own light consuming, 
Idols far too dearly cherished— 

Some in hope, and some in fear— 
From our stricken hearts that perished, 

All are here—all are here! 
Wearing still each heauty’s trace 
Though amid a phantom race. 


In the distance far away 
Lie the caverns of unrest, 
*Mid whose gloom forever wander 
Shapes of fear and forms unblest, 
That rise and flit and wander by 
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‘Jenly and solemnly, 
With a thrill of dread and pain 
Frighting us to earth again! 
Oh how dreary seems it then,— 

Oh how lone earth’s pleasant places— 
How our weary spirits yearn 

For the sweet familiar faces ! 
For the visions of delight 
Lately gleaming on our sight,— 
For the glance of angel eyes, 

For the flowers and the streams— 
For all fair and lovely things 

In the mystic Land of Dreams! 


Susan. 
Richmond. 





WHERE IS SHE!—A TALE. 


BY A COHEE. 


CHAPTER I. 
A FAIR DAUGHTER MISSING. 


‘* Come to breakfast,” said Mrs. Steinbach, on 
New Year’s morning, to her household, as they sat 
in the large stove-room. 

They all rose and went into the kitchen, where 
the table was spread with an abundance of good 
things. When they had taken their places, one 
chair was observed to be empty. 

“* Where is Lizzy, that she don’t come to break- 
fast ?” inquired the good housewife. 

“TI don’t know,” said Mr. Steinbach, “I have 
not seen her this morning.” 

“ Why, can it be that she is in bed yet? Jo,do 
you go up and tell your sister to come to break- 
fast.”” 

Jo rose at his mother’s bidding, and went up 
stairs to Lizzy’s room, while the rest began to eat. 
In three or four minutes Jo returned and reported 
that Lizzy was not in her chamber. 

‘Why, where can she be?” asked the old lady, 
‘* Have none of you seen her this morning ?” 

All gave the negative answer. Jo, being the 
youngest, was sent a second time in search of his 
sister—he was told to look in all the rooms. He 
returned in six minutes, saying that she could not 
be in the house, for he had looked into every 
room. 

“ Well, this is strange,” said the mother. “ Did 
she return with you last night from Major Holl- 
man’s t” said she, turning to her elder son George, 
who had heen keeping New Year’s eve with his 
sister at the Major’s. 

* Yes,” said George; “ she came back with us 
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about midnight, and said she would go straight to 
bed, as she felt rather unwell.” 

“She is perhaps at the barn, attending to the 
cows,” said Mr. Steinbach. 

‘She is not there,” said Molly Koontz, a hired 
girl: ‘**I came in from milking there just before 
breakfast was ready, and I am sure she was not in 
the barn, except she hid herself in the haymow, and 
that can hardly be, 1 reckon.” 

‘“*T reckon so too,” said the now anxious mother ; 
“* Maybe you did not look well when you went to 
her room, Jo. Did you go to her bed?” 

“Yes, mother, I went close to it; the bed had 
nobody in it, | am sure, for it was not tumbled ; if 
she slept in it last night, she must have made it up 
this morning.” 

The old people, and indeed all the company, began 
to feel no little uneasiness about the missing mem- 
ber of the family. Hastily finishing their break- 
fast, they al] rose and commenced a general search. 
Cellar, rooms, closets, garret, barn and other out- 
houses were thoroughly examined ; but all in vain. 


rough overhauling. Then, if need be, we will 
search the out-houses completely. In some of 
these ways we must find what has become of 
her.” 

So said. so done, all performed their parts with 
the utmost diligence and care; and all was done 
that was proposed to be done—butall in vain. Not 
a trace of the lost Elizabeth was discovered. Not 
a place where it was thought possible that she could 
be hidden, escaped their search—even the clay 
oven in the yard—even the pig-sty. They found 
every thing but Elizabeth. Now they were dread- 
fully alarmed and at their wits’ end. 

Thongh it be impossible for a creature of flesh 
and blood to walk over snowy ground without mak- 
ing tracks, and about equally impossible for a hu- 
man biped to fly through the air like a bird; yet not 
knowing what else to do, Mr. Steinbach and his 
men next went to their near neighbors, all around, 
to inquire for the lost one. Hearing nothing of 
her, he accepted the aid of several friends to renew 
and extend the search. The afternoon and evening 





Elizabeth, the flower of the family, in the bloom of | were spent in a renewed rummage of the house 


youth and beauty—good, intelligent, and for a coun- 
try girl unusually accomplished—-was not to be 
found—not a trace of her could be discovered. 

When it was suggested that she might have gone 
early to a neighbor’s howse—perhaps to Major Hell- 
man’s, a mile distant--the road and the grounds on 
every side were diligently searched, but no footstep 
of man or beast in the new-fallen snow indicated 
the possibility of her having left the house; and 
this examination was perfectly decisive of the ques- 
tion of her elopement: for when the young people 
returned from Major Hollman's at midnight, a 
shower of snow had fallen and continued to fall for 
a quarter of an hour afterwards and then ceased ; 
so that any track of man or horse leaving the house 
after their arrival would be infallibly visible in the 
morning. No tracks appeared but those made by 
the party returning home. The road fifiy yards 
distant on the one side, and the river bank fifty 
yards distant on the other side, both above and be- 
low the house, were closely scrutinized ; but the 
untrodden snow that lay four inches deep, gave no 
sign of a passenger having left the house since 
midnight, except the milk-maid and the horse boy, 
who had gone to the barn before breakfast and re- 
turned. 

After the first examination was over, the anxious 
father said— 

** George, do you and Jesse Ballentyne go, the 


and every hollow that it contained, and every hole 
and corner out and about, and in visiting every 
house within three miles of the place. When 
darkness came and another snow began to fall, they 
gave up the search in despair. They could almost 
as easily imagine her to have been melted into a va- 
por, as to conceive what could have become of her : 
for even the small river had been searched for two 
miles, especially the few deep holes in its channel : 
so that no specious conjecture could be made about 
her mysterious evanishment. In perplexity and 
despair, all sat down at last in the large stove-room; 
the father groaned, the mother wept, the brothers 
George and Jo both groaned and wept ; the neigh- 
bors were sad, especially the young men, who all 
admired Lizzy as the belle of the country. Many 
were the expressions of sorrowful amazement which 
fell alternately from the lips of all at this unaccount- 
able event. They sadly discussed the possibilities 
of the case; one making this supposition, another 
that, and others pointing out the apparent impossi- 
bilities of all the suppositions that were or could 
be made : until bed time approached. Then most 
of the neighbors went to their respective homes, 
promising to return the next day, and do what could 
be done to aid in solving the mystery. 

The next day was spent by more than a hundred 
people, in searching both land and water, houses 
and grounds, and in spreading inquiries through the 


one up the road and the other down, at least a| country ; but another night came, with no other re - 
quarter of a mile, and then strike off through the! sult than inereased wonder and absolute despair from 


fields, keeping about the same distance from the 
house, until you meet at the Grove Spring—I and 


the absence of all traces of the lost Elizabeth. The 
| only facts that came to light afforded no clue to any 





Sam Bolen will take horses and examine the river | useful discovery. ‘These facts were, that some of 
banks and the Horse-shoe field, to see whether! her winter clothes, and it was suspected some bed- 


possibly she may have gone out that way. Mean- 
while Jo and the women will give the house a tho- 


| clothes also, were missing. Yet such was the con- 
fusion in which things had been thrown during the 
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repeated rummagings, and such the doubtful char- 
acter of several of the rummagers on this second 
day, and such too the vast quantities of clothing and 
bed furniture in this rich house of industry, that it 
was hard to tell what was or was not missing, and 
how or by whom anything might have been taken 
away. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE FAMILY AND THE LOVERS. 


We shall now give some account of the family 
in which this mysterious event happened. 

Benjamin Steinbach was of a respectable family 
in Pennsylvania—German, as the name imports, 
and devoted to agriculture, like most of the Penn- 
sylvanian Germans. Whena young man, he visited 
some relations in Shenandoah county, Virginia, 
three or four years after the close of the revolu- 
tionary war. During this visit he fell in with, and 
fell in love with Rebecca Hollman, a young woman 
of much beauty and nosmall fortune. He married 
her, and settled on a part of her father’s broad 
lands, where he cultivated the soil with success: 
built himself a large barn and a good house; and 
in a course of years, found himself with a family 
of five children, only three of whom were living at 
the date of our story. His wealth increased so 
much, that at this time he was able to do what most 
German American farmers esteem the highest ob- 
ject of their industry, that is, to give each of his 
children a good farm. 

His daughter Elizabeth, next in age to George, 
before mentioned, grew up a grey-eyed beauty, 
with flaxen hair, a middle-sized, but well rounded 
person, and a vigorous mind. She had neither the 
advantage nor the. disadvantage of a boarding- 
school education ; but she had a turn for literature, 
and made the best use of a good English school, to 
which her father sent her as long as she could profit 
by it. Her mother—a true German mother she was 
—taught her all manner of household work. By the 
time she was fully grown, she thus came to be both 
intelligent and industrious—not a fine lady, by any 
means, but a fine girl, qualified to be both useful and 
agreeable. She could neither dance nor play on 
the piano; but she could cook a good dinner, and 
make good garments out of wool and flax, by regu- 
Jar processes of spinning and weaving, cutting and 
sewing: all which were signs of comfort and pros- 
perity to her future husband. 

But she had by accident fallen into one ill habit, 
when she was only fifteen years of age—and that 
was the ill habit of reading sentimental novels, and 
as a consequence, of idle reverie, low-spirits and 
love of solitude. Yet these came on her at inter- 
vals only ; when in company she was cheerful—at 
times witty and mirthful—and always was, when 
she chose, fascinating in manners and conversation. 
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It was well for her that novels and magazine liter- 
ature—I mean the light fashionable sort of these 
days—were then rare, especially in Shenandoah. 
All that she could get in a year, would scarcely keep 
a young lady of these days employed for a fortnight. 
Had she been crammed with the cheap literature 
of our times, the vigor of her mind and the useful- 
ness of her life would have been ruined ; as it was, 
they were only injured. But we need not dilate 
on her habits and character: our story turns not 
upon character, but upon a single mysterious event 
in her history—that is, her disappearance from the 
Lata on a winter night, without leaving a trace 
behind. In reference to this, it is sufficient to have 
said thus much of her person, her education, and 
her romantic turn of mind. 

Her father being one of the wealthiest men of 
ithe country, and Elizabeth, if not the handsomest 
lof all, yet upon the whole the finest and most 
| charming girl of the neighborhood, she was of 
‘course an object of distinguished attention to all 
‘the voung men around, who could aspire to the 
honor of her hand. But although she had offers 
from the wealthy, the handsome, and the well-edu- 
|cated, none of those who visited her father’s house 
as wooers, succeeded in gaining her affections, 
though she had reached the age of twenty-one, and 
had been courted at least fifty times in the last five 
years. 

The cause of her obduracy towards others, was 
an early attachment that she had formed immedi- 
ately after she had first read a novel, for a hand- 
|some youth who lived as a hireling in her father’s 
‘family. He was the Jesse Ballentyne whose name 
‘has been mentioned in the first chapter. He was 
two years older than herself, and was not only tall 
and well-favored, but was in fact a young man of 
extraordinary merits, considering his origin and con- 
nections. He loved Elizabeth from his boyhvod ; 
and his love for her not only saved him from the 
vices into which others in his circumstances often 
fall, but inspired him with such a desire for self-im- 
provement that he might be thought worthy of her, 
as made him at twenty years of age a favorite with 
the whole family, and a wonder to all who compar- 
ed him with his kindred. He was now emboldened 
by the evident partiality of Elizabeth’s parents to 
declare to them his love for her, and to ask their 
permission to marry her. When Mr. Steinbach 
found that the young people were mutually attach- 
ed, he was sorely grieved. On the one hand, he 
‘esteemed Jesse Ballentyne as one of the most in- 
‘dustrious, skillful, upright, intelligent and altogether 
excellent young men in the world. He believed 
in his heart that Jesse was intrinsically the most 
worthy suitor Elizabeth ever had ; bat then, on the 
other hand, Jesse was of a low and infamous family. 
Old Tom Ballentyne had been a tenant on acorner 
of his farm, where he brought up a family of seven 
sons and three daughters to idleness and vice, ex- 
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cept Jesse, the youngest, whose conduct, when a 
boy of twelve years old, showed such a conirast to 
the rest of the family, that Mr. Steinbach took him 
into his own house, sent him to school with his 
own children, and saw with pleasure the boy’s 
growth into a young man of fine person and char- 
acter. ‘The rest of the family became such a pest 
to the farm and neighborhood, that he finally drove 
them away. They did not go many miles, how- 
ever, but squatted in a nook of the neighboring 
mountains, where they grew worse and more infa- 
mous, as Jesse grew better and more respected. 

Now supposing Mr. Steinbach indifferent to 
wealth in marrying his daughter, he could not 
be indifferent to the character of the family into 
which she married, especially when they were not 
only mean in station, but detestable in character, 
and a bye-word in the neighborhood for all that is 
wicked and contemptible. But Mr. Steinbach had 
another motive for objecting to the match. He 
was desirous of elevating the rank of his family, 
and had seen with pleasure that Elizabeth was ad- 
mired by gentlemen of the town, doctors, lawyers 
and politicians; and he cherished hopes of seeing 
her married to one of these. 

For these reasons he decidedly, though gently, 
refused to let Ballentyne marry his daughter. He 
hoped his refusal would induce the young people to 
give up their attachment. He pointed out to Eliz- 
abeth the imprudence of marrying a person of such 
low origin and connections, when she could by 
waiting awhile probably form an honorable match 
with one of the distinguished young men of the 
county. ; 

Elizabeth was convinced but not persuaded. Her 
love for Ballentyne had grown up in her heart from 
year to year, and being coupled with a well-founded 
esteem for his character, was now too firmly root- 
ed to be torn up by such reasons as her father pre- 
sented, strong though they were. She felt tooa 
romantic fancy for acting the heroine on this oc- 
casion, and sacrificing every thing for love. 

Ballentyne was equally unable to give up his 
passion for Elizabeth. He admitted the reasona- 
bleness of Mr. Steinbach’s refusal—knowing and 
feeling deeply, himself, the ill conduct of his fami- 
ly, and the disgrace of being connected with them. 
But of what avail is cold reason, when the heart 
is in a flame of love? He and Elizabeth agreed 
to suspend their scheme of marriage—love in se- 
cret—and wait for some favorable turn of affairs, 
that might ultimately realize their wishes. 

As they now took pains to vonceal their love, 
the old people began to hope that they had con- 
cluded to drop their matrimonial scheme, and to let 
their attachment die off by degrees. ‘They con- 
tinued to hope this of the young people for a whole 
year, when a new event brought on a discovery 
and a catastrophe. 

Lawyer Blarney, of Woodstock, being rather un- 
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successful at the bar, fur want of learning and tal- 
ents, did as many a pettifogger has done since ; he 
turned politician. He had a smooth and voluble 
tongue, an impudence which nothing could daunt, 
and a crafty spirit of lying and temporizing; all 
which fitted him to be a demagogue of no mean abili- 
ties. He knew how to take advantage of every 
prejudice and every jealousy and secret grudge, 
existing in town and country among rival families, 
different interests and opposing classes of society. 
By working upon these, he soon got a strong par- 
ty in his favor. Many who secretly despised him, 
nevertheless sustained him, because he aided them 
in gratifying their resentments, or forwarding their 
schemes of self-interest and self-promotion. After 
laboring two or three years ia his political vocation, 
he succeeded in getting himself elected to the leg- 
islature, and was by many esteemed a great man 
and likely to rise to the highest honors. 

In the course of his electioneering perambala- 
tions, Lawyer Blarney, being yet a bachelor, became 
acquainted with Elizabeth Steinbach, and forthwith 
began to make sigus of becoming a suitor for her 
hand. True, he was making similar signs to twenty 
other daughters of influential families; bat after 
due investigation and a year’s delay, when he was 
now a legislator elect, and in need of a wealthy 
wife, the decision of his calculating mind was, that 
of all the girls in the county, Elizabeth would be 
to him the most productive wife—her fortune would 
be large and the influence of her family considera- 
ble. ‘Therefore he made a declaration of love to 
Elizabeth, and without waiting for a favorable an- 
swer, he applied to the father for permission to 
make her an offer of marriage. 

Mr. Steinbach was flattered by this application. 
Blarney was indeed rather dwarfish in stature, and 
sallow in complexion, and coxcombical in dress and 
manners—but then he was a rising politician, and 
considered by the majority a great patriot and a 
great man. Therefore Mr. Steinbach promptly 
smiled upon him, when he declared his passion for 
Elizabeth, and told him to go and prosper in his 
suit. 

Now an accident happened, the very next day, 
which led to Jesse’s banishment from Mr. Stein- 
bach’s house. It was Sunday, and the family at- 
tended church, some three miles upon the opposite 
side of the river. A heavy rain had swollen the 
river before they returned, and in fording the now 
rapid current, Elizabeth's horse tripped and threw 
her off. She was carried rapidly down into deep 
water, where she sank. Jesse, who was ridiog 
a few yards behind her, with great presence of 
mind drove his horse after her into deep water, and 
fortunately caught her as she rose to the surface. 
He drew her along at arm's length, as the horse 
made for the shore. She appeared to be lifeless ; 
but by his skillful management she recovered, and 
by the next day she was quite well. All admitted 
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that she owed her preservation to Jesse. This in- 
flamed their mutual Jove, and encouraged the young 
man to make a second attempt to obtain the father’s 
consent to their marriage. 

It was the season of hay-making ; and all hands 
were busy in the meadow on Tuesday, when Jesse, 
seeing the old man coming alone from the house, 
about 11 o’clock, met him at a distance, and mod- 
estly renewed his application. But two circum- 
stances made the application most unseasonable. 
The one was, that lawyer—or rather now, Legis- 
later—Blarney had arrived an hour before to make 
his proposal of marriage to Elizabeth; and after 
an hour’s conversation with him, Mr. Steinbach 
had left the house to give him a clear field for urg- 
ing his suit. The other circumstance was, that 
Blarney had just told him of sundry lawless doings 
of the Ballentynes; for which several of the family 
were liable to confinement in the Penitentiary. 
Among other crimes, they had been detected in 
stealing horses; for which old Tom and young 
Dick had been committed to jail, and the Sheriff 
was in pursuit of two others. One of the daugh- 
ters too had deserted her husband and eloped with 
a married man. 

These things had embittered Mr. Steinbach’s 
feelings against this wretched family, so that when 
he heard Jesse’s application, he flew into a passion, 
reproached him for the crimes of his kindred, called 
him a presumptuous beggar, and ordered him to 
leave his house that day, and never to set foot in it 
again. 

Jesse was astounded and mortified and insulted 
by this bitter and unfeeling reply. Never before 
had his friend and patron used such language to 
him. He staggered towards the house, stopping 
several times by the way, to recover himself and 
think on the scene which had just occurred, and 
his banishment from his hitherto pleasant home and 
his ever dear Elizabeth. As he entered the back 
duor of the house, he saw Blarney leaving the front 
door to mount his horse at the gate. Elizabeth 
was sitting in the room, her face flushed with in- 
dignation; and when she saw Jesse, exclaimed, 

‘“* What do you think, Jesse; that vile Blarney 
has had the impudence to make me an offer of 
marriage, and to tell me that father is anxious for 
me to marry him. But, Jesse, what is the matter 
with you, that you look so miserable: has father 
refused you again ?” 

**Not only so, dear Elizabeth ; he has insulted 
me and ordered me away from the house. It ap- 
pears that my wretched kindred have been doing 
worse than ever, and I have to bear their iniqui- 
ty.” 

When Lizzy heard these things she burst into 
tears, and said, 

“Dear Jesse, though all the world should for- 








sake you, I will not. If you must leave us, I hope 
that you will not go far away; and above all, that 


you will not despair. Be sure of one thing, that 
you have my heart, and that no one else shall ever 
have my hand.” 

They sat and talked for half an hour, both being 
in the deepest distress. Then looking towards the 
meadow, they saw Mr. Steinbach coming to learn 
the result of Legislator Blarney’s courtship. This 
worthy had gotten such a decided rebuff, that he 
gave up his suit at once, and resolved to try his luck 
elsewhere among his twenty sweet-hearts. When 
Jesse saw the old man approaching the house, he has- 
tened up stairs to pack up his things for a move to 
some other quarters. He was at no loss for employ- 
ment. Sogreat was his reputation for industry, skill 
and honesty, notwithstanding the bad name of his kin- 
dred, that two or three rich farmers had offered him 
liberal wages, if he would enter their service. He 
determined now to go to Mr. Staufer, four miles 
off, who had applied to him a few days before to 
take the management of one of his farms. He 
shunned the sight of Mr. Steinbach, who soon re- 
turned from the meadow in quite an ill humor with 
his daughter, on learning how she had sent off Leg- 
islator Blarney with an empty basket. Half an 
hour afterwards, just as the hay-makers were com- 
ing to dinner, Jesse embraced his beloved, and 
trudged away with a bundle of clothes under his 
arm. The rest of his worldly goods he had packed 
up in his chest, intending to send for them when 
he should have found a new home. 








CHAPTER III. 
ABSENCE AND RECONCILIATION. 


In order to wean his daughter from her attach- 
ment to Jesse, Mr. Steinbach soon sent her away 
on a long visit to her relations in Pennsylvania. 
Her brother George, who conducted her on the 
journey, returned in about a month, having left his 
sister to recover from the pargs of love in a 
strange land and among a people hitherto unknown 
to her. 

Meanwhile Jesse had engaged himself as stew- 
ard to Mr. Staufer, and applied himself diligently 
to his business, until the approach of Christmas 
gave him leisure to amuse himself. He then 
mounted a horse, with saddle-bags and all the ha- 
biliments of a traveller, and disappeared from the 
neighborhood. His course was eastward, but no 
one knew whither he went ; nor, when he returned 
a month afterwards, did any Jearn where he had 
been. A month after his return Elizabeth returned 
home with two of her Pennsylvania cousins; but 
there was no evidence that Jesse had seen her in 
Pennsylvania. 

Before this—we may add, long before this—Mr. 
Steinbach’s anger against Jesse had subsided and 
his old esteein for him returned in full force. He 
also missed his valuable services, and was particu- 
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larly desirous to commit his farms to his able man- 
agement, his own health being indifferent, and 
George being an unskillful manager. He therefore 
offered Jesse a most liberal salary, if he would re- 
turn to his house and superintend his business. He 
presumed that long absence had cooled the passion 
which Lizzy and Jesse had entertained for each 
other; and all uneasiness on this score vanished, when 
Jesse and Lizzy both declared to him, on his ask- 
ing them about it, that they would take no farther 
steps towards getting married, and would give him 
no future trouble on the subject. Lizzy made only 
this condition, to which the old man assented, that 
he should never ask her to marry any man, but let 
her take her own time to choose a husband for 
herself. 

Thus was Jesse not only reinstated but promot- 
ed, to his own great satisfaction, as well as to that 
of all the family ; and every thing went on smoothly 
and successfully, until the next New Year's Eve, 
when Lizzy so mysteriously disappeared. No pre- 
monitory symptoms of this event occurred to alarm 
the family; no tokens of love or resentment; no 
indications of conspiracy or plot; no secret meet- 
ings were detected ; no unusual visitors came to 
the house ; no change of behavior in any of the 
the family, nor signs of mental agitation ; except 
that Elizabeth had for a month or two complained 
more frequently of being unwell, and occasionally 
seemed to be rather more moody and melancholy 
than she had wont to be. But all these things re- 
solved themselves into the single fact, that her 
health was not as good as usual. Of course she 
would therefore be more thoughtful and sad. She 
had always been given to occasional fits of dreamy 
abstraction and despondency; so the family felt 
little concern at this not alarming aggravation of 
her usual symptoms. 

As to the relations of Lizzy and Jesse, there was 
nothing to excite attention ; they seemed to be very 
good friends, as they had always been ; but no sign 
appeared of passionate attachment or of particular 
intimacy. 

As to Legislator Blarney, he had in the spring 
been elected the second time by an increased ma- 
jority ; for his popularity increased as he became 
more practiced in the craft of demagogy. But he 
was less successful with the girls than with the 
sovereign voters of the county. He offered his 
dirty hand—morally dirty it was—to two other 
heiresses of influential families, within two months 
after Elizabeth had so bluntly discarded him-—-but 
in vain; female eyes saw nothing attractive in his 
person, and female perspicacity detected the un- 
principled impostor and shallow coxcomb, under 
the brazen impudence that concealed them from 
many of the other sex. 

Of late he had renewed his visits to Mr. Stein- 
bach’s, and his particular attentions to Elizabeth. 
He had come up from Richmond to spend the Christ- 


mas holidays in Shenandoah, and on the very New 
Year’s Eve on which Elizabeth disappeared, he 
had attended her on horseback from her father’s to 
Major Hollman’s; and had,tit was believed, renew- 
ed his suit to her, and got another indignant refusal 
on the way—so at least the company thought from 
what they observed during the evening. They 
could perceive evident signs of contemptuous aver- 
sion on her part, and ill-concealed mortification on 
his. He was believed to be capable of revenging 
himself on her in any way that he might deem 
prudent, and would have been strongly suspected 
of having somehow or other made way with her, 
if it had not been known that she had arrived safely 
at home ; and that he had gone to his lodging and 
had before day taken the stage on his return to 
Richmond. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOUSE AND ITS APPURTENANCES. 


For the better elucidation of our story, we must 
now describe Mr. Steinbach’s house. The build- 
ing was of stone, two stories high above the base- 
ment or cellar. The main building was oblong ; a 
passage ran through the middle from front to rear, 
on the left were two rooms in the lower story, first 
the old people's bed-chamber; second, the spin-room 
forthe women. Above these rooms were two oth- 
ers of the same size, used as bed-chambers for the 
unmarried females. A small private staircase led 
from the spin-room into them. Inthe passage was 
the main staircase, beginning near the duor of the 
spin-room. 

On the opposite side of the passage was the large 
family store-room, and a small store-room next the 
kitchen. The kitchen projected from the end of 
the main building like a wing, and communicated 
with the family room and store-room. In the se- 
cond story at this end were two bed-rooms in the 
main building, and one over the kitchen for the 
hired men. At this time slaves were almost un- 
known in Shenandoah. Therefore the kitchen 
was clean, and often used as an eating-room. Un- 
der the roof was a rude garret extending the whole 
length of the house, and used only for stowing 
away lumber. Over the kitchen rooms was a 
smaller garret of the same kind, which could be 
entered only by a ladder through a trap-door, and 
this ladder was not kept in the house, but had to 
be brought from an outhouse when wanted. 

The cellar or basement of the main house was 
divided like the stories above. The passage through 
the middle might be entered from the passage above 
by means of a stair-way under the main stairs, or 
by an out-side door on the lower side of the house 
next to the river, where by the slope of the ground 
the basement wall was al! above ground. 











Under the kitchen was a fine spring gushing out 
of the limestone rocks, with a shallow pool for 
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keeping milk and butter. Under the family room| 
was the main cellar, where potatoes and other | 
things were stored in the winter. Under the two! 
chambers at the other end of the house were two 
rooms of the same size, which had been little used 
for some years. The one next the river had been 
intended for a wash room; but was disapproved 
upon trial, and a wash-house had been built out- 
side by the spring branch. The other apartment 
under the spin-room and next the front of the| 
honse, being deeper under the ground, was fit for | 
a cellar, but was litile used. 

When Jesse Ballentyne was made steward, he 
wanted a room for himself, and got Mr. Steinbach’s 
consent to occupy the old wash-room in the base- 
ment. He took upthe old fluor and Jaid a new one 
with his own ingenious hands. ‘To keep the floor 
sound and dry, he dug the ground deeper, and thus 
made anempty space between the sleepers and the | 
ground. Having thus made himself a comfortable | 
room, he put into it his bed, his table and his chest. 
He also built a closet of boards in one corner for 
keeping his smaller tools, his books, and a dozen 
other things. 

Such were the arrangements of the house. You 
may judge, good reader, whether such a house was 
adapted to hide a person so effectually, that the 
closest search could not detect a trace of the lost 
one. 

The out-houses were of the common sort, and 
afforded no extraordinary means of concealinent. 
We need not describe them particularly ; but it is 
proper to notice the principal features of the grounds 
near the house. 

We have already remarked that the house had 
the high-road in front—about fifly yards distant— 
and the river—a branch of the Shenandoah—at the 
distance of fifty yards in the rear. The river af- 
ter flowing past the house, struck against a rocky 
hill which crossed the line of its course, and wag 
thereby turned off by a sudden curve in a direction 
away from the house. It had worn the limestone 
rocks of the hill into a cliff, eighty or a hundred 
feet high, and in full view to a person standing in 
the back-door of the house. ‘The end of the house 
occupied by Jesse Ballentyne was near the foot of 
this hill, the ravine of the spring at the other end, 
opened a convenient way of access to the river, 
where it was shallow and easily forded—about fifty 
yards above the nearest part of the high cliff. 
The hill of the cliff was crowned with a wood ; 
and the fields of the farm lay all around on both 
sides of the river. With the exception of this hill, 
the land was either gently undulating, or flat where 
the river had formed alluvial bottoms. 

We have nothing farther to say in the way of 
local description, but to remark that the river, gen- 
erally so shallow in dry weather, that a lamb could 
ford it, had worked out a hole fifty yards long and 
six or eight feat deep, where it struck the base of 











the cliff and contended with the limestone rocks. 
Here was the best place on the farm for catching 
fish with hook and line. 


CHAPTER V. 
RUMORS AND APPARITIONS. 


When all possible means had been used during 
two days, both by the family and the neighbors, to 
discover what had become of Elizabeth—and not 
a single sign or circumstance had appeared, that 
could justify even a conjecture on the subject— 
they all gave up in despair for the present, con- 
fessing that Divine Providence only could solve the 
mystery. 

Not only did this strange event fly on the wings 
of rumor through all the country around, but it ex- 
cited the highest curiosity and deepest perplexity, 
and various degrees of sympathy and sorrow, among 
the neighbors. It was for days and weeks the 
daily and nightly subject of remark and inquiry and 
conjecture. All that pretended to any skill or sa- 
gacity in human affairs, studied the subject and 
framed a theory ; and the discussion of these twen- 
ty theories engrossed the conversation of many : 
whilst those who had brooding imaginations and 
superstitious fancies, saw visions and dreamed 
dreams about the lost Elizabeth. It was chiefly 
the wives and grandmothers who saw the visions— 
and the young men and maidens who dreamed the 
dreams. But this rule, though general, had its ex- 
ceptions. A young fellow, named Abraham Fick- 
ler, was riding by a grave-yard in the dusk of the 
evening, and seeing a white calf browsing among 
some bushes, conceived it to be a ghost and of 
course Lizzy’s ghost—a sure sign to him and others 
that she was dead, and had been murdered, but 
whether by her old sweetheart, Jesse Ballentyne, or 
her rejected lover, Blarney, was uncertain. 

On the 4th of January, Mrs. Straus called upon 
her neighbor, Mrs. Clark, to tell and to hear things 
on the all-engrossing topic. The snow that had 
fallen between the old year and the new, still lay 
on the ground and a sharp North- Wester was blow- 
ing frostily. Mrs. Straus was scarcely within Mrs. 
Clark’s room, before a huge fire in a huge fireplace, 
than she opened her mouth and-said, 

** Law me, how colt it is tis morning, Mrs. Clark, 
aint it now t” 

“ Yes, that it is,” said Mrs. Clark; “ come sit 
down by the fire.” 

While Mrs. Straus was spreading out her hands 
before the comfortable fire, and preparing to open 
the subject of her visit, Mrs. Clark anticipated her 
by asking, 

“* Have you hearn any thing about Lizzy Stone- 
back, Mrs. Straus ?” 

** Wy, yes, | was chist coin to tell you apout it: 
Straus saw her last night.” 
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“ You dont say so!” exclaimed Mrs. Clark, * ‘do letter was sean in hes post- ofles, five miles from 
tell me all about it.” Mr. Steinbach’s—not brought there by mail, but 
“ Wy, he was coming home from Barner’s still- | dropped into the letter-box by some person un- 
house, wit a chuk of whiskey, a little before bet | known--addressed to Mr. Steinbach. On being 
time, and chist as he cot to te place were te roat | opened it was found to be anonymous, and written 
takes off to Hansberger’s mill, he seet Lizzy, as! in a hand which none of the family recognized. It 
plain as any ting, stanin in te forks of te roat, lookin: _was in these words : 
mnie aes ms ons Sep shee ne aay | Dear Str—I write for the purpose of comfort- 
to Machor Hollman’s. He was so sceart he could'nt | | tay you and your family Concetaing your lont@sugh- 
speak, an he tinks he fainted away, for he could'nt | ‘car. Reeseseed than ee ineets, ond will bas. 
ose any ting fora minute, an wee he ost: bis-eys) stored to you in due time. Meanwhile she will be 
sight akin, she was cone. Pore kal, she is mur- | kindly treated : her honor, her safety-and her com- 
a . “pears snndeieaennan dans: ‘fort will be genvded with sedulous care. The cause 
= ‘ ‘and manner of her temporary absence, and her pre- 
* Well,” seid: She Clack, mae stengn, whet sent situation, must sauiala ; secret from you eal 
yoo tol me: And Cont yee aed rw yg Betsy the time comes for an explanation, Thus much 
ante avierwenr men Mor tant migne. She caw only can T now reveal to you ;--it is not an enemy 
her in her sleep, looking as pale ss a corpse, stand- | that hath done this-—nor was it done by violence. 
ing by her bedside; and she heard her sithe, and’ Rest satisfied with the assurance now given, until 
say in a complainin way, like, that she was dead, | 
_you hear more. 
and that she died for true love. So, I reckon, she | Wene Gieat 
must be dead, or people would’nt be seeing her so.” | ' A. Z 
Let this serve as a specimen of the rumors afloat | Ge 
concerning the lost Elizabeth. Another sort of} This wasa surprising communication; and though 
rumor was, that she had been seen alive and well it rather increased the mystery, and no one could 
somewhere in a distant part of the country. At first | conjecture by whom it was written, yet it had a con- 
Legislator Blarney. was suspected to have carried soling influence upon the feelings of the afflicted 
her off or made way with her in some manner; bot. parents. Still it might have been intended to mis- 
on investigation this proved to be nearly or quite lead them. If Elizabeth had been murdered or 
impossible, as he slept, the night of Lizzy’s disap- | forcibly abducted, the guilty agent may have de- 
pearance, at a house four miles distant, and at 5 signed by this letter to avoid detection, rather than 
o'clock in the morning took the stage for Richmond. ‘to relieve the parents from unnecessary distress. 
Had Jesse Ballentyne disappeared at the same| One week later, another incident happened of a 
time, he would at once have been charged with her | still more extraordinary nature. 
abduction; but when the party returned home on! The night vais moonshiny and the ground was 
New Year's eve, he retired immediately to his| covered with fresh snow. Mr. and Mrs. Steinbach 
room in the basement, as she did to hers in the up-| had gone to bed atten o’clock and had soon fallen 
per story, and not only was he at breakfast the | asleep. After a nap of two or three hours, Mrs. 
next morning, but he partook in the general and Steinbach awoke. The bright moon shone through 
repeated searches after her, and appeared very much the room and made every object visible. Happen- 
to sympathize with the family in their distress on ) ing to direct her eyes towards the door, she was 
her account. The only thing remarkable in his surprised to see it half open and what seemed tobe 
behaviour was that he did not seem to despair, like a female in night clothes, standing in the opening 
the rest, but endeavored to comfort the family with | ‘and looking steadfastly uponthe bed. She thought 
assurances that she must be alive and would yet ‘that she distinguished the person and features of 
be found. | Elizabeth ; bot imagining that it must be her ghost, 
“If any fatal accident had befallen her (said he) she was speechless with fear, and shut her eyes to 
some positive evidence of it must have been dis- | avoid the horrifying sight. She then thought that 
covered. Though her disappearance is unaccoun- she heard the light tripping of feet approaching the 
table ; yet the fact that it is so, ought to convince bed--and oh! horrible! she had a sensation, as if 
us that the mystery will be cleared up some day to the spectre were by the bedside and breathed upon 
our satisfaction.” |her. She uttered a groan-—-she almost screamed, 
When asked how he thought it possible that she like a sleeper under the night-mare. The awful 
should be alive and yet no trace of her appear; he | visitant seemed startled, and tripped hastily out of 
answered, * That is what I shall not undertake to the room, drawing the door to after her. 
explain; yet something within me whispers that | The groan and suppressed scream of his wife, 
God will unfold the mystery in due time, and we awakened Mr. Steinbach. He started up to a sit- 
shall see her alive and well, though it is not for me | ting posture, just as the spectre vanished through 
to say how or when.” ‘the door. 
Just one week after Lizzy's disappearance, a He called out,‘‘ Who is there t” 
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Mrs. Steinbach now opened her eyes and ex- 
claimed, * There it is,--there !” 

** Where ?” 

‘‘Why, there, by the clothes-press. 
see it 1” 

“* See what ?” 

“Why, Lizzy’s ghost.” 

“Tut! That is only your white apron hanging 
on the chair, and your neckerchief and cap on the 
top of it.” 

“‘ So itis; I see plainly now what it is. 
glad I am that it was nothing else !” 

“Yes, but it was something else.” 

“ How? What! Did you see any thing else?” 

“Yes, I saw some one pass out through the 
door, as I woke.” 

“Which? The passage-door ?” 

wh 

‘“‘ Was she dressed in white ?” 

* Partly in white; but she had on a blue or grey 
petticoat.” 

‘‘Oh me! Then I am afraid it was Lizzy.” 

“‘ Afraid it was Lizzy, wife! Why should you be 
afraid of seeing poor Lizzy ?” 

“ Oh dear, no; not afraid of her, but of her spi- 
rit!” 

* Still it would be Lizzy, dear wife, but more 
likely it was Mary Baumgartner or Molly Koontz.” 

‘* No, no, husband, | saw her face, and 1 am 
dreadfully afraid it was Lizzy.” 

“Still afraid! Would you not like to see poor 
Lizzy again ?” 

“ Yes, I should like to see herself above all 
things. But if it was her ghost, how dreadful that 
would be.” 

“Jt was no ghost, wife; depend upon it, it was 
noghost. Slip up stairs, wife, and see if the girls 
are in their beds, and I will look into the passage.” 

‘*T cant go by myself, do you first look into the 
passage, and then go with me up the little stairs.” 

Mr. Steinbach rose and examined both the pas- 
sage and the store-room ; but seeing no one, he re- 
turned, and with his wife went through the door 
leading into the spin-room, and then up the private 
stairs to the bed-room of the hired girls, both of 
whom they found in bed and fast asleep. 

The next morning they communicated the night's 
adventure to the household. The girls both de- 
clared that they had not left their room after they 
went to bed. Mrs. Steinbach insisted that she dis- 
tinguished the features of Elizabeth in the myste- 
rious visitant. She still believed firmly that it was 
her ghost, but in this neither Mr. Steinbach nor 
Jesse Ballentyne agreed with her. ‘They express- 
ed the opinion that if it was Elizabeth, she must be 
concealed somewhere in or near the house, and 
proposed another search. The shower of new 
snow, which had fallen before bed-time and was 
succeeded by fair weather, lay all unmarked by 
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in the morning. One of two suppositions must 
therefore be true; it was not Elizabeth who had 
appeared, or she was then in the house. Jesse's 
proposal of a search was therefore adopted. The 
eleven persons composing the household began af- 
ter breakfast to search the house from the garrets 
to the cellars. Every nook and corner was dili- 
gently examined: not a cuddy-hole, closet, chest, 
clothes- press, bed, clothes heap, lumber pile, bar- 

rel, hogshead, grain, or potatoe, hutch, escaped the 

general scrutiny. The walls were inspected to 

see if any secret duor or crack indicated a hiding- 

place ; especially in the cellars and basement rooms. 

When they came to Jesse's room, he left the others 

to manage the search, only suggesting (as if to re- 

move all suspicion from himself) that they should 

examine the new floor which he had laid, to see 

that no trap-door led to a hiding-place beneath. 

They did so; they found the floor tightly nailed 

down. It sounded hollow when they struck upon 

it; but as all was tight and fast, this signified no- 

thing to the purpuse. When they came to the 

small closet, which he had built in the corner, they 

examined it minutely, both floor and walls, but ob- 

serving nothing suspicious, they were perfectly 

satisfied that no hiding-place existed there. So 
after they had finished the search, the unanimous 
conclusion was, that Mrs. Steinbach was mistaken 

as to the person whom she had seen: she herself 
being only half-persuaded of her mistake. One 
circumstance, however seemed to confirm her first 
impression. Both she and the washer-girl affirm- 
ed, that some of Lizzy’s wearing apparel and some 
bed-clothes had been taken away within a few days, 

and probably the last night; but as this circum- 
stance was inconsistent with the result of the search, 
the general conclusion was that this also must be 
a mistake. 

Five or six days after this, Mr. Steinbach re- 
ceived another letter from the Post-office, which 
astonished him more than the former letter, for it 
was in the name and hand-writing of his lost daugh- 
ter, and bore every mark of authenticity. She 
assured her parents of her safety, and besought 
them to lay aside all uneasiness about her situa- 
tion,—it being one that she had chosen for herself, 
for a reason that she could not now explain to them, 
but would at a future time. She expressed her 
deep regret that a paper, which she had left in her 
room when she disappeared, had not fallen into 
their hands ; as it would have assured them of her 
safety, and have saved them from much of their 
distress on her account. 

This letter was post-marked Richmond ! A stri- 
king circumstance, because Legislator Blarney, 
her rejected and apparently hated lover, was there. 
What complicated and inconsistent and amazing 
circumstances did the whole case present ! 

It is hard to say whether the good old people 





footsteps around the house, when the family rose 





were more comfurted or distressed by this letter. 
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While in itself it gave evidence of their daugh- 
ter’s safety; it threw additional embarrassment in 
the way of all reasonable conjecture of her locali- 
ty, her situation and the cause of her concealment. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE SPECTRE SMOKE AND THE SPECTRE BOAT. 


The first week in February, was the coldest 
week of the winter. The snow had fallen six in- 
ches deep, and the North-west wind felt as if it 
had come directly from the North-Pole. During 
the night of the 4th, it blew violently, making the 
snow fly in clouds from the high grounds, and heap- 
ing it up in the ravines and wherever a bank or a 
fence produced an eddy. By the morning of the 
5th all was calm again, but the river was full of ice 
and every living thing sought a warm shelter. 

Doctor Heilbrun was returning from a visit toa 
very sick patient and stopped on his return home, 
early in the morning, to warm himself. The fami- 
ly kept him till after breakfast, on Mrs. Steinbach’s 
account, she having taken a violent cold with symp- 
toms of sore throat. 

When the doctor went out after breakfast to 
mount his horse, the clear sun was shining, and the 
weather gave signs of moderating. He was ob- 
served to stand at the gate, looking intently at 
the high cliff of rocks on the river side, below the 
house. George Steinbach went out to ask him 
what attracted his gaze so intently. The doctor 
pointed to a certain part of the cliff, and asked what 
made the smoke that issued from the face of the 
cliff there. At first George doubted whether it 
could be smoke, but on coming to the doctor’s po- 
sition, the reflection of the sunbeams showed plain- 
ly the blue color of the ascending wreath. It 
seemed to issue from an inaccessible point of the 
cliff, forty feet above the river and as many below 
the wood-crowned summit of the rocks. Next 
came Mr. Steinbach, and then Jo and Jesse Bal- 
lentyne, to see what they were looking at. All 
pronounced it to be smoke. But, then, how could 
smoke issue from a naked rock, rising perpendicu- 
larly from the river and in a place where no fuel 
could lie, and no man or beast could stand? To 
see it more plainly they went to the river bank 
behind the house, where from the top of a large 
rock not more than twenty rods from the cliff, they 
could see the spot from which the smoke issued, 
where the cliff was jagged and furrowed; but no 
fire was visible, and they could not imagine how 
the smoke originated. There was no way by 
which a man could get at the place, but by means 
of a rope let down from the brow of the cliff above. 
No ladder could reach it from below, because the 
river was eight feet deep at the foot of the cliff, and 
the force of the current had undermined the cliff, 
so as to leave no foothold at the water's edge. 











The smoke continued to issue from this place 
for two or three days, until the weather grew mild, 
when it disappeared. The phenomenon excited 
much speculation ; but no one could plausibly ac- 
count for it. Some persons conjectured that it had 
some connection with Elizabeth's disappearance— 
but the only ground they could assign was that 
both happened at the same place, and both were 
unaccountable. 

The same phenomenon appeared from time to 
time during six weeks. Several attempts were made 
to get some one to examine the place where the 
smoke issued. But the difficulty and danger ap- 
peared to be so great, that none were willing to 
undertake it; so that the mystery was left unex- 
plained. 

About the first of April, the mild spring weather 
began, and the labors of the farm thickened. 
Jesse Ballentyae was kept busy with his duties as 
superintendant ; but it was observed that his health 
and spirits, for a month past, were not as good as 
usual. He seemed to be in a lethargic state; for 


‘not only did he go to bed soon after dark, but he 


was often observed to be drowsy through the day, 
and to nod whenever his duties allowed him to sit 
still. 

The excitement in the family and neighborhood 
on account of Lizzy’s disappearance, had almost 
ceased for want of fresh matter to keep it up; 
when two incidents renewed it: the one was the 
return of Legislator Blarney from Richmond ; and 
the other was the spectre boat. 

Elizabeth’s letter from Richmond had turned 
attention upon the Legislator, as possibly connect- 
ed with her disappearance. He was therefore 
watched after his return; but he betrayed no eon- 
sciousness of any participation in the affair, neither 
while he was in Richmond nor after his return. 

On a soft, cloudy April night, Jo Steinbach and 
one of the hired men went, after supper, to angle 
for fish in the deep water at the foot of the cliff. 
They seated themselves on a projecting rock at the 
base of the cliff, about twenty rods below the ford, 
and were silently and patiently waiting for the fish 
to bite. They had been sitting a full hour, when 
they concluded to change their position: they had 
hitherto sat on the extreme point of the flat rock, 
where it projected farthest into the river, and had 
cast their lires out towards the middle of the 
stream. Now they moved themselves to the side 
of the rock looking down the stream, where by its 
projection it made an eddy at the base of the cliff. 
A little way below, perhaps five yards, was the point 
where the current, especially in high water, strack 
perpendicularly against the face of the cliff, and 
had in the course of ages undermined it, so as to 
form a deep cavern, no one knew how deep, in 
which the waters whirled and rumbled at such a 
rate, when a little swollen especially, that no one 
had appeared willing to venture, either by swim- 
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ming or with a canoe, to see what sort of a place | 
it was inside. Indeed, the entrance was so filled 
with the boiling and whirling water, that there was | 
even in a dry season but little space between the | 
surface of the water and the rock that covered the 
watery cavern. From six to twelve or fifteen 
inches was all the height of the impending rock 
above the water—at least on the outside where it was 
visible; and this low opening did not extend more 
than thirty feet along the base of the cliff. At 
present, the river was here a few,and only a few, 
inches above low water-mark. 

Now the fishermen had just cast their lines into 
the eddy between the projecting rock and the 
stream that ran into the cavern five yards below, 
when they were surprised and frightened to see a 
dark-looking object come gliding with the current 
directly towards the mouth of the cavern, and be- 
fore their frightened wits could make out distinctly 
what it was,—the night being cloudy and the half. | 
filled moon able to give but a faint light,—the| 
dark-looking object entered the cavern by the low | 
opening abouttwenty feet belowthem. ‘They did, 
though dimly, perceive that it was a sort of small | 
flat boat, and that a man sat in it gently rowing | 
with two short oars, which he held before him, so! 
that he could look forward as he rowed. When) 
this apparition got into the shadow of the cliff, it 
was so indistinctly visible, that they did not actu- 
ally see it enter the cavern, but only inferred that 
it did so, from the fact of its having disappeared 
immediately after it approached the cliff. 

Now Jo was a sensible boy of sixteen, but full 
of ghost stories that he had heard ; and his compar- 
ion was a clown full of superstitious notions en- 
gendered in his ignorance by the superstition of 
others. Both were so frightened by the sudden 
apparition, and equally sudden disappearance of 
the boat, under the cliff, in a place where troubled 
water and darkness made an exploratory visit hor- 
rible to the imagination—that they knew not what 
else to make of what they saw, but that some de- 
mon had taken up his abode there, and was now 
returned home from a visit in the neighborhood. 
They left the fearful place immediately and went 
to the house. The family had mostly gone to 
bed ; they also went to theirs, and said nothing of 
their adventure until the next morning at break- 
fast, when they gave a very confused account of 
what they had seen. At first Mr. Steinbach dis- 
believed their story ; but when he remembered the 
mysterious smoke near the same place, and had 
drawn from them all that they could tell of the 
matter—especially concerning the rower, his oars, 
and the manner in which he sat in the boat—he 
was inclined to believe that some man for some 
purpose had more than once entered a secret cav- 
ern in the cliff; and a suspicion crossed his mind 
that this affair had some connection with the dis- 
appearance of his daughter. He determined there- 
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fore to have this river-cave explored. But when 
he proposed the enterprise to his sons and his hired 
men, not one of them was found willing to under- 
take it. Jesse Ballentyne was not at home, he hav- 
ing gone the evening before up to Hansberger’s 
mill to load a couple of wagons with flour for mar- 
ket. When he returned about ten o’clock and 
heard of the spectre boat, he proposed at once to 
explore the water cave, if any one would join him. 
As to the hired men, they would as soon have en- 
tered a volcano as that devil’s den of a cave; buat 
after some hesitation George consented to join in 
the adventure. Jt was near evening before they 
were prepared. For a boat they launched a hog- 
trough bolstered and steadied by a couple of fenee 
rails attached to the outer sides. To secure the 
return of the boat he attached a rope by one end 
to the projecting rock on which the fishermen sat 
when the spectre-boat appeared, and fastened the 
other end to the trough-boat. Taking some fire 
and a pine torch in the bottom and a stout paddle 
in his hand he knelt down in the hinder end to 
steer, and George knelt in the fure end with the 
rope grasped in his hand, that he might let it out 
or draw it in asoccasion should require. Launch- 
ing into the stream from the extremity of the fish- 
ing-rock, Jesse with his paddle directed the boat 
to the low entrance of the cave. He and George 
had to lie almost flat when they entered. They 
found the roof of the cave gradually rise, after 
they passed the entrance, until, about ten feet with- 
in, a great dark cavern suddenly opened above 
their heads, and fifteen feet further, the current 
drove the boat against the face ofa rock. The light 
from without was sufficient to show them a crevice 
in the rock; into this Jesse thrust his paddle and 
fastened the boat to it by means of the rope. 
Kindling his torch, he soon discovered by its light 
that the roof of the cavern was twenty-five or thir- 
ty feet high, that the rock against which they had 
struck rose perpendicularly at least twenty feet; and 
the visible length of the cavern up and down stream 
was about thirty feet. At the lower end the cur- 
rent which came in where they entered, turned and 
flowed outagain. But near this end, there seemed 
to be low water-caverns in which the current was 
whirled about with a rumbling noise. It seemed 
dangerous if not impossible to explore any of these 
rumbling caverns, because they were so nearly 
filled with water that the boat could not enter 
them. ‘There did seem to be, high up, near the 
roof, the dark mouth of a cavern running back into 
the hill; but its entrance was eighteen or twenty feet 
high, and to reach it they would have to set a lad- 
der against the perpendicular wall that separated 
them from it. 

Having made these observations, Jesse and 
George, by means of the rope and paddle, worked 
the boat out again to the fisherman’s rock, and 
reported to Mr. Steinbach what they had seen. 
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Their discoveries left the mystery of the spectre- 
smoke and spectre-boat as dark as ever. The ex- 
istence of so large a cavern would have shown the 
feasibility of these apparitions, if the cavern itself 
could have afforded accommodation or motive for 
any one to visit it for any purpose, however mys- 
terious. 

Jesse Ballentyne proposed to take in a ladder 
and examine the upper cavern, giving it as his 
opinion that some discovery of importance might 
be made; Mr. Steinbach thought otherwise, but 
consented to Jesse’s proposal. It was some days 
before the requisite preparations could be made 
amidst the hurry of business on the farm. When 
all was ready, a rain was falling, and the river 
soon rose so as to make the cave inaccessible. 
Before it fell sufficiently, a new event turned the 
attention of the family elsewhere. 


CHAPTER VIL. 
THE CORPSE AND THE INQUEST. 


The annual election for members of the Legis- 
lature was approaching. There were many candi- 
dates in the field, and lawyer Blarney was opposed 
by a new competitor, who was likely to run him 
hard. The county sent two members; but old 
Colonel Staufer was a sort of standing member— 
three-fourths of the people voting for him, as a 
matter of course ; so that the only contest was for 
the second seat. Now about two years before, a 
certain lawyer Hardy had settled at Woodstock. 
He was a successful lawyer, and excited great ad- 
miration for his eloquence. He was a stout man, 
with a round fat face, and a voice like a trumpet. 
He could stun the ears of a thousand people. Then 
too he could crack excellent jokes; and what was 
more, he could make a plausible case out of slight 
circumstances, and assert ingenious falsehoods with 
the gravest face—and swear to them too, if occa- 
sion required. He hated Blarney as a rival in 
popular favor, and determined by all means to pull 
him down for his own advancement. He came 
out this spring as a candidate, and harangued the 
sovereign people at musters and on court days; and 
rode from house to house with great industry, shak- 
ing hands with the men, kissing the women, and 
fondling the children. 

But Blarney, though inferior to him in some 
points, was superior in others. He had more sa- 
gacity in discovering the enmities, jealousies and 
ruling passions of men; and in taking sides with the 
strongest in all the strifes of the community. He 
was therefore ina fair way to gain his election the 
third time, when a surprising discovery enabled 
Hardy to get the advantage of him a few days be- 
fore the election. 

Three miles below Mr. Steinbach's the dead 
body of a woman was found in a deep hole of the 
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river, lodged against a rock at the foot of a high 
precipice, like that just below Mr. Steinbach’s. 
It was so much swollen that the features could 
not be recognized. A jury of inquest was im- 
mediately summoned. Hardy was by his own 
contrivance one of them. As no woman was 
known to have been drowned lately in that neigh- 
borhood, and none was missing except Lizzy Stein- 
bach, it was supposed by almost every one, that 
this was her corpse, and that now every thing 
about her was cleared up except the cause and the 
circumstances of her being drowned. 

The jury made diligent examination, but could 
not identify the person. The corpse agreed in 
stature with Elizabeth, but differed in the color of 
the hair; this being of a much darker hue than 
hers. The teeth agreed in general, but differed 
in particulars; these being less sound and com- 
plete than hers. The half decayed linsey-woolsy 
gown agreed in stripe and coloring with one of 
hers that was missing, but was coarser and some- 
what different in the fashion of its make. Other 
articles of dress gave no definite sign; but Eliza- 
beth had long worn a gold ring on the third finger 
of the left hand; the corpse had one of pinchbeck 
on the same finger. These coincidences and dif- 
ferences perplexed the jurors generally, but not 
Mr. Hardy. He ingeniously reconciled every 
thing with the supposition of its being Elizabeth’s 
corpse. 

Then as to circumstances of time and place. 
The corpse was judged by some to have lain 
months in the water; Hardy and others argued 
that it might have been reduced to its present state 
by an immersion of four or five weeks in the mild 
season of spring. Five weeks had elapsed since 
Blarney returned from Richmond. The deep pool 
in which the body was found, lay a quarter of a 
mile below a bridge, by which the main road of 
the neighborhood leading to East Virginia crossed 
the river. This was {the road by which Blarney 
went and came on his legislative mission, and by 
which he travelled forth and back between his 
residence in Woodstock and his farm lying near 
the place where the body was found. Blarney in 
the vanity of his heart and to the injury of his pop- 
ularity, had, the last winter, bought himself a two- 
horse carriage in Richmond, and had two or three 
times travelled in it to and from his farm. He 
had laid it aside only during the three last weeks, 
since the electioneering campaign had become hot. 

Jake Speck, a poor fellow that lived near the 
bridge, swore that on that night four weeks before, 
he was wakened out of his sleep at midnight by 
loud screams of a female about the river. In 
answer to a question by Hardy, he said that Blar- 
ney was that night at his farm. Another witness 
deposed that about the same time two emigrant 





families with their wagons had encamped near the 
bridge. These were all the circumstances appear- 
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ing in evidence, that seemed to furnish grounds|and other requisites for the enterprise. George 
for a judgment of the case. Though vague and| was with difficulty persuaded to jein in it a second 
doubtful, Hardy managed them so as to cast no|time. He feared to climb a ladder twenty feet 
slight suspicion upon Blarney. ‘high and resting on a small boat below. But he at 
The Steinbach family examined the corpse: last plucked up courage and promised to follow 
the parents were doubtful—not because the ap- | Jesse wheresoever he should go. 
pearances were satisiuctory in favor of this being | When they got the boat with the apparatus to 
Elizabeth’s body, but because here was a body not ‘the perpendicular rock to be ascended within the 
altogether unlike, anaccounted for,—and there was | water cave, the one end was fastened as before to 
Elizabeth's mysterious absence wholly eennnagi > stake thrust into the crevice of the rock. To 
ed for—and. all in the same neighborhood. But) keep it steady under the oblique pressure of the 
Jesse Ballentyne pronounced positively that this|ladder, when set up against the wall, two poles of 
could not be Elizabeth's body, because it differed | the proper length were fastened by one end to the 
in material particulars which could not be changed , outer side of the boat and set with the other end 
by lying weeks or months in the water. against the descending curtain of rock that hung 
Hardy made full use of the suspicious cireum-|over the entrance of the cave. Thus the boat 
stances of this case. Three days before the elec- | could not be pushed out from the inner wall of rock 


| 


tion the county was full of rumors concerning new | by the pressure of the adder. Having tied a cord 
discoveries tending to prove Blarney’s guilt. The ‘to each side of the ladder at one end, they raised 
consequence was that Blarney lost his election, | that end up against the wall and set the other end 
and was Legislator Blarney no more. in the middle of the boat, where it was secured 
On election day Mr. Steinbach found in the post | from slipping. Then the two cords that were tied 
office, at Woodstock, a letter with the New Market| to the upper end and hung down when the ladder 
post mark, bearing evidence that Elizabeth was | was raised, were run through staples at the two 
living. It was written in her name and hand wri-| ends of the boat and tied after being well stretched. 
ting, enclosed a lock of her hair, and the identical | These acted as stays to keep the ladder from slip- 
gold ring which she had long worn. Though a| ping to either side. 
plain ring it was recognizable by the soldering with Now Jesse took a lighted torch in his hand and 
whieh it had been mended when broken only 4 mounted the ladder. In a minute he was at the 
week before her disappearance. In this letter-she | top and standing upon a flat surface of rock where 
begged her parents to be patient a while longer and | he could perceive that a cave opened before him 
they should see her again. towards the interior of the hill. He threw down 
Notwithstanding the evidence of this letter and|the end of a cord that he had wound about his 
its accompaniments Mr. Steinbach had a lingering | waist, and told George to fasten to it the basket 
suspicion that it was an ingenious forgery of Blar-| containing sundries for the exploration and then 
ney as well as the former letier, and that he had| mount. George did so and soon joined his com- 
really drowned her in revenge for her contemptuous | panion above. Jesse now blew three blasts on a 
refusal of hishand. In short his mind was so con-| small tin trumpet, the concerted signal that they 
fused by the mysterious and contradictory circum-| had discovered a cave within the cave as he pre- 
stances of the case, that he did not know what to| dicted that they would. 
think. Proceeding through a passage thirty feet long 
Jesse's preparations for exploring the river cave|they came to a large and lofty room elegantly 
had been finished before the election, but high wa-| adorned with stalactites and stalagmites, and dra- 
ter and other circumstances caused him to defer|peries around the walls white as snow and hanging 
the enterprise until the last of April. in every imaginable variety of graceful folds. Here 
Jesse again sounded his trumpet; echo repeated 
the sound on every side. From several passages, 
leading divers ways from this room, sounds were 
returned so distinctly and so loud that they could 
hardly persuade themselves that other trumpets 
were not sounding in distant eavities of the hill. 
On the morning of the 30th of April the river| Entering the widest of these passages at the far- 
was sufficiently low to permit a shallow boat to en-| ther end of the room they found themselves grad- 
ter the water cavern. Jesse had found a little flat| ually descending ‘till they came to a streamlet of 
boat at Dr. Heilbrun’s, a mile above Mr. Stein-| pellucid water flowing among stalagmites and flat 
bach’s. He put this little boat upon a wagon and | incrustations resembling ice. ‘This led them now 
hanled itto Mr. Steinbach’s. It was large enough | gradually ascending into another spacious and beau- 
to support a ladder that would reach the mouth of|tiful room. At the farther end two openings pre- 
the upper cave proposed to be explored. Jesse|sented themselves, one on either hand. ‘Fhey en- 
had made a suitable ladder, prepared ropes, torches tered that on the left which conducted them under 





CHAPTER VIII. 


THE MYSTERIOUS CAVE. 
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the higher part of the hill. Pursuing this some|!ceived a passage on the right near the farther end. 


twenty yards or more they entered a magnificent 
room fifty yards long, thirty wide, and twenty high, 


| 


Entering this Jesse again blew his trumpet. After 
the echoes died away, they heard a few sweet 


splendidly decorated with pillars, and draperies, and | notes of the same music which they had heard be- 
incrusted floors, all glittering in the torch-light and | fore, and only a few. They soon entered another 


looking like enchantment. 


room with two passages leading from it. They 


After they had admired this wonderful sight!took the one on the left which brought them di- 


awhile Jesse again blew his trumpet, and lo! the 


voices, first loud and terrible, then softened into 
tones that sounded musically. Presently all died 
away except one which soon changed into the me- 
lodious tones of a human songstress, sofily rever- 
berating through the vast hall, and seeming to play 


through every part of it. They walked forward, | 


listening to detect the origin of these sweet notes, 
which were evidently not the softened echoes of 
the trumpet. As they advanced the sounds grew 
louder and more distinct, yet they could not con- 


jecture whence they came. Their eyes soon lit | 


upon a splendid show of drapery by the wall on the 
left, near the mid length of the hall. Immense 
sheets, folding over one another, and glittering 
white, hung from the ceiling tothe floor. Here the 
music seemed to be most melodious. On approach- 
ing they imagined that these thin stony curtains 
formed the heavenly tones, for they seemed to 
quiver and be alive with them, and the notes sounded 
as if they issued from within and to be the com- 
bined product of a hundred folds of these delicate 
sounding boards. 

George was alarmed and begged that they should 
retreat from this magic cave. But Jesse refused 
and told him that such sweet music could not pro- 
ceed from an evil being. In a few minutes it 
ceased, and George plucked up courage enough to 


‘rectly to the first room which they had entered. 
whole interior of the hill seemed to be alive with | 


Rejoicing at this they went forthwith to their lad- 
der. Here three blasts of the trumpet notified their 
safe return to the watchers outside. Jesse used 
the cord which he had carried with him to fasten 
the head of the ladder securely to a large stalag- 
mite that was near. Then descending they soon 
loosened the boat ; and letting the ladder hang they 
emerged into the outer world three hours after they 
had launched their boat into the watery cavern. 

Great was the astonishment of all at the narra- 
tive of their adventures; yet to {the sorrow of all 
it did not solve the mystery. 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MYSTERY SOLVED AT LAST. 





That evening Dr. Heilbrun called and sat three 
‘hours with the family. After hearing the story of 
the cave, and expressing his admiration of its 
| splendor, and his intention to explore it, and if pos- 
'sible to clear up the mystery of its music, he be- 
‘gan a conversation which seemed to have been 
‘premeditated. He first informed Mr. and Mrs. 
| Steinbach that the wicked relations of Jesse Bal- 
lentyne had left the country with the intention of 
going to the Missouri Territory. When they were 


4 . | . . . . 
follow his conductor into a passage at the end of | tried for horse stealing the legal evidence was in- 


the hall. This was at first so low that they had 
to stoop, and so narrow that they could not go 
abreast. Presently it grew larger and became 
rather steeply ascending. It turned more to the 
left as it ascended, and finally contracted again to 
a@ narrow way as it entered a beautiful room, not 
adorned with stalactites like the others, but dry 
and snug. 

Two things were remarkable in this room: first 
an opening like a window, admitting light through 
the side opposite to the entrance. And secondly, 
evident signs that the room had been occupied by 
a human being. There were marks of fire, stains 
of grease, and some chisselings about the window, 
to give it a more regular shape. But except some 


| sufficient to convict them, though few doubted their 
| guilt. About twenty of their neighbors then went 
to their dwelling in the mountain, and told them 
that if they would leave the State they should be 
supplied with funds to pay their travelling expenses ; 
but that if they refused they might calculate on 
being punished by Lyneh’s law. ‘T'woof them had 
run away when the rest were apprehended for horse 
stealing, and had not returned. The rest had set 
off the preceding day for the far west. 

Having given this welcome information, Dr. 
Heilbran began to speak in praise of Jesse, whom 
‘he declared to be, in his opinion and in that of 
| nearly all the country, one of the finest young men 
in Shenandoah, both morally and intellectoally. 
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coals and scraps of things, of no value, there was|* It is becoming the general opinion,” said the Doc- 
nothing to indicate that any person had lately oc-|tor, “that Lizzy’s disappearance has been caused 
cupied the place, or was now occupying it. On|somehow by her attachment to Jesse. In fact, 


looking out they saw that this was the hole in the 'some begin to say openly, that yon secretly sent 


cliff through which the smoke had been observed | her to Pennsylvania again, that she might be sepa- 
i : 

to issue during the cold weather of the last winter. | rated from Jesse, and they say that you are wrong 

They soon left this room and retraced their steps | in opposing the match, for that you will never find 


to the large hall. In passing through it thry per- a son-in-law elsewhere equal to Jesse, Of course 
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they are wrong in their conjectures about your hav- 
ing sent her away ; but if you would not be offend- 
ed with an old friend for saying so, I would say 
that when Elizabeth reappears, as she soon will, 
you ought forthwith to declare your consent to her 
marriage with Jesse Ballentyne.” 

To make a long story short, Dr. Heilbrun, who 
was sitting with Mr. and Mrs. Steinbach alone, 
easily persuaded them to promise that if Elizabeth 
reappeared she should marry Ballentyne, now that 
his relations were leaving the country. They be- 
gan to suspect that the Doctor had some hand in 
the disappearance of Elizabeth, and that this mys- 
terious affair had some relation to Jesse Ballentyne; 
but what motive could have actuated those con- 
cerned in it, or what end they could propose to ef- 
fect by the proceeding was as mysterious as the 
mode and place of Elizabeth’s concealment. 

The next morning at breakfast, Ballentyne said 
with a smiling countenance to Mr. and Mrs. Stein- 
bach, that he had had a strange dream: an angel 
had appeared to him and instructed him how he 
might guide them to Elizabeth’s place of conceal- 
ment. ‘If you will come to my room after break- 
fast (said he) I will conduct you to her; for I have 
full faith in my dream, and engage in two hours 
time to restore her to your arms safe and sound. 
But then you must accompany me to the land of 
dreams and visions; there we shall find her.” 

This speech made the old people stare. They 
feared that he had lost his wits. However, as he 
appeared to be in earnest, they promised to come 
to his room in an hour. 

When they came he locked the door behind them. 
His window was closely curtained, and a candle 
was burning on thetable. He unlocked his closet 
door, brought forth another candle and lit it. Hold- 
ing one in each hand he asked them to look into 
the closet while he held the candles over their 
heads, that they might see every thing distinctly. 
* You see that there is nothing remarkable in the 
appearance of this closet,” said he: “ yet there is 
a great mystery in it. Stand back a little, if you 
please, good father and mother, until I unfold its 
mystery.” They stood back seriously afraid that he 
was crazed. Setting the candlesticks on the floor, 
and taking a screw driver from his table drawer he 
applied it successfully to two large wood screws 
that fastened down the door-sill of the closet—the 
sil] being only an oaken board an inch and a quar- 
ter thick. When he removed the loose sill, two 
rings appeared in the flooring plank. Taking hold 
of them he lifted up the fore side of a trap-door, 
which formed the floor of the little closet. All this 
occupied only two minutes. 

“Now,” said he, taking up the candles, “ look 
again into the closet.” They looked and saw a 
narrow flight of steps descending from the closet 
door. ‘“ Why how is this,” said Mr. Steinbach, 
“there did not use to be a hole here.” 





“‘ No,” said Jesse,” I struck into it when I dug 
the cellar deeper to make my floor dry, and I found 
that it was the entrance to the land of shadows and 
visions, so I put steps to it for the convenience of 
descending and ascending. Here, my father,” 
said he, ‘‘ take this candle and follow me; mother 
will follow you. Do asI do.” 

So saying he began to descend, back foremost, 
on account of the steepness of their stair steps, 
which lapped over one another. They descended 
about six feet to a flat rock under the cellar walls, 
which rested on a rock above. Between was an 
opening three and a half feet high and fifteen in- 
ches wide, leading almost horizontally under the 
hill at the end of the house. About twenty feet 
from the foot of the steps the passage widened and 
rose over head to the dimensions of a smal] room. 
Here was a wooden chest, out of which Jesse took 
two oil cloths formed into hoods to cover the head 
and shoulders. These he put upon his compan- 
ions, instead of hat and bonnet, which he deposited 
in the chest. Thence also he took two long pine 
torches, and having lit one of them by a candle, 
and then put the candle into a lantern as a resource 
if the torch should happen to be extinguished, he 
said, “‘ now we are prepared for dreams and visions ; 
you have your dream caps on, and J have the vis- 
ion torch that is to reveal to you this glorious land 
of shades.” 

In a few yards they came to a streamlet, the 
same that George and Jesse had seen in yester- 
day’s exploration. 

“‘ Here,” said Jesse, “is the spring branch. It 
tried to get out by the way we came; but finding 
it uphill business, it squeezed through that crevice 
there and got out under the kitchen. See what a 
pretty basin it makes here. You would say it was 
only four inches deep : it is four times four at least. 
But let us follow up the stream, you can walk safely 
on this icy border.” 

Thus he led them by an easy way to the great hall 
where the mysterious music was heard the day be- 
fore. Here he lit the other torch, tomake more light. 
Whilst the old people gazed with wonder at the mag- 
nificent sight, and thought themselves in the land of 
visions indeed, Jesse began to sing. Hehadarich 
voice, and was the distinguished singer of the neigh- 
borhood. He sang but one stanza, which he seems 
to have composed for the occasion. 


Melodious Spirit, awake and sing, 
Make these arches and curtain ring ; 
Charm our ears with your spirit-voice, 
And make the hearts you love rejoice. 

No sooner had the magical echoes of his voice 
gradually died away in the nooks and galleries 
around, then they heard the sofiest and sweetest 
notes in the world, fluating around them, and dy- 
ing away like angel-whispers. ‘Then after a short 
pause, a voice clear and full chanted a response to 





Jesse's stanza, in these worde : 
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To the land of the vision and dream have ye come, 
But welcome, dear friends, to my secret home. 
Here is peace when it storms above, 

Here is a refuge for those who love. 


| 

When these lines were finished, the voice ceased | 
and the sweet echoes gradually died away. It was | 
impossible to conjecture whence the voice came. | 
When all was silent again, Jesse led them on to | 
the farther end of the hall, where the passage | 
opened to the left. Here he stopped and sung the | 
following couplet : 


Daughter of music, awake again ; 
Guide usto thee with another strain. 





found themselves in the rock chamber with the 
window looking out over the river. The entrance 
to this chamber had been closed by a quilt doubled 
and hung before it as a blind. It was so much like 
the rock in color, that the passage seemed to have 
terminated here, until Elizabeth suddenly drew 
away the quilt and let the light flash upon the vis- 
itor’s eye. 

The reader may imagine the surprise and the 
curiosity excited in the minds of the parents at 
thus finding their daughter well and joyful, yet be- 
traying no little embarrassment, from the conscious- 
ness that the explanations that were to follow might 
not be altogether satisfactory. 


Immediately they heard the voice, seme: We shall wind up the story as briefly as possible 
by 


nigher than before, sing these lines: 


Hither, ye loved ones, follow the sound, 
Soon wil! she who was lost be found. 


giving the amount in a few words which she 
and Jesse gave much more at large. 
First, then, Elizabeth and Jesse, impelled by 


|indomitable love, had been clandestinely married 


“ This way,” said Jesse, with eagerness; “ fol- 


low me.” 


in Pennsylvania, when she was staying there with 
her relations, and Jesse had gone, no one knew 


They followed all in amazement and with palpi-| where. By letter they agreed to meet one evening 


tating hearts. They had all to stoop as they en- 
tered the low passage through which the sounds 


at the house of a certain magistrate, who for a 
double fee had agreed to marry them and keep 


had evidently come. Presently the passage grew |their secret. Elizabeth showed her parents the 


larger and higher. They clambered up a some- 
what rough slope, at the upper end of which Jesse 
left his lantern. They saw passages open, one on 
the right, then another on the left; but they continued 
along the main one, until it contracted again and 
seemed to terminate. Jesse stopped and sang in 
a low voice: 


Daughter of music, where dost thou dwell ? 
Cleave us a way to thy secret cell. 


The voice which now seemed very near, sounded 
softly, as if from the face of the rock before them, 
answering in these words : 


Quench thy torch and the day will appear, 
The lost will be found and the mystery clear. 


He extinguished the torches, and they stood for 
a minute in pitch darkness and perfect silence ; 
then suddenly the rock at the end of the passage 
seemed to cleave open, and the bright sunlight 
flashed upon their eyes. Jesse requested Mrs. 
Steinbach to enter first the room before them 
through which the light shone. She was so 
frightened at what appeared to be the work of en- 
chantment, that she drew back and said: 

* No! no! J can’t.” 

“ Then look in, Mrs. Steinbach,” said Jesse, “and 
I am sure you will go fast enough.” 

This was said in such alively and cheerful tone, 
that she ventured to look in. Uttering a scream, 
half in fright and half in joy, at what she saw, she 
exclaimed— 

“It is Lizzy !” and ran in and met her daugh- 
ter’s embrace—and both burst into tears of joy. 
The father and Jesse followed, and they all 


marriage certificate. 

They parted immediately after being married, 
‘and did not meet again until Jesse became Mr. 
'Steinbach's steward. But soon it became neces- 
sary for Elizabeth to reveal her marriage. They 
feared as yet to do this, lest Mr. Steinbach should 
be implacably offended. The discovery of the 
secret cave by Jesse, suggested this as an effectual 
hiding place; and Dr. Heilbrun, a warm friend of 
Jesse's approved of the plan. 

Jesse in laying his new flvor in the cellar, se- 
cretly contrived the trap door in the small closet. 
In due time he fitted up the broader part of the 
passage next that door as a chamber, by stretching 
blankets across it and laying down some planks for 
a floor. He furnished it with a small table, a chair, 
a couch, a large lamp, &c. Having, ever since 
he was grown, been accustomed to occupy a room 
by himself, and to shut himself up by night for the 
| purpose of reading, he found no difficulty in mak- 
|ing all his secret preparations unobserved. 
| On New Year’s Eve, Elizabeth, instead of going 
to bed in her room, went into Jesse's after the family 
all retired, and the next morning early she took 
possession of her subterranean chamber. As 
Jesse always locked his room and closed his 
window curtain, when he went out, Lizzy some- 
times occupied his room during a great part of 
the day. After awhile, the discovery of the dry 
and pleasant chamber with the window over the 
river, induced Jesse to fit it with a glazed sash and 
a small sheet-iron stove, and other needful furniture 
for his wife’s occupancy. Here she could spend 
her days more comfortably, and be more retired 
and safe if she should need medical aid. This 
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need came speedily. The water cave had been 
discovered, a ladder and a boat provided, so that 
Dr. Heilbrun could be introduced with perfect se- 
crecv in this way at night. 

On the evening of March 10th, Jesse found his wife 
quite ill. He went out as fast as possible; saddled a 
horse and galloped to Dr. Heilbrun’s—had him on 
horse-back in ten minutes—galloped back with 
with him to a point on the river a hundred yards 
below the water-cave, where they tied their horses 
in a thicket, two hours after dark. Jesse had 
left the main cavern by the water cave, whence 
he had taken the boat, and landed it near the 
thicket. Thus they got unobserved into the cav- 
ern. They found poor Elizabeth in great pain 
and for a week her life was in jeopardy. The 
Doctor staid with her until the following night; 
Jesse having disposed of the horses, by turning 
the Doctor’s loose to go home, and putting his own 
in the stable, before day. The day being Sunday, 
Jesse shut himself up in his room ;—that is, he 
locked the door, and staid most of the day with 
his wife. The next night the Doctor returned 
home and brought his eldest danghter to attend on 
Elizabeth as nurse; his family consisting of two 
daughters, and a faithful negro man, being all in 
the secret. In a week poor Elizabeth began to 
recover; but she suffered awfully within that time, 
and was not fully recovered until the middle of 
April. From this time preparations were made 
for her re-appearance ; and the romantic plan al- 
ready described was adopted. 

To explain somewhat those incidents in the 
great cave, which may yet seem obscure, it may 
suffice to say, that from the water cave where the 
boat was kept, there was a near way to Elizabeth’s 
room that had the window, by means of a passage 
which led through a large room between the great 
hall and the river. In this room Elizabeth was 
with her furniture, when George and Jesse visited 
the cave, and when her futher and mother heard 
her voice in the great hall. The sound of her 
voice was conducted to the great hall by a passage 
leading to the drapery that lined the great hall. 
This was the delicate manifold stone drapery, 
which had narrow openings between the fulds not 
sufficient to admit a person to pass, or even see 
through, but giving passage to sounds, and sweet- 
ening them in passing by their delicate vibrations. 

This great cave had rooms and passages which 
we have not described and cannot describe. Mr. 
Steinbach kept it henceforth closed against all vis- 
itors, except his own family and Dr. Heilbrun’s. 
Other people heard only vague rumors of it. Most 
people believed after Elizabeth's re-appearance, 
that she had returned from a second visit to Penn- 
sylvania. 

For several months her marriage with Jesse 
was still kept secret, in order to let the memory 
of his vile relations fade away alittle. But before 


the summer was ended, it was found expedient to 
publish the fact, for a reason that may be conjec- 
tured, 

We conclude by saying, that these young people 
did wrong in the matter of their clandestine mar- 
riage. Much trouble and suffering did it cost them. 
After all, the easiest and safest way is the way 
of duty. Whatever hardships it may cost, they 
come first, and the pleasure succeeds and endures. 
Not so the way of transgression, it is like some 
liquors, the first taste may be sweet; but then it 
turns to bitter and becomes bitterer to the end. 
These lovers would have suffered more, if their 
fault had not been extenuated by the circumstances. 











OPHELIA. 





O rose of May, 
Dear maid, kind sister, sweet Ophelia !—Laertes. 


Fairest creation of the teeming mind, 

And plastic hand ef Avon’s deathless Bard! 
How freely gushes from the world’s piere’d heart, 
The briny tide of Pity’s deepest fount, 
Drenching the page that chronicles thy griefs !— 


We see thee in the morn of youth and joy, 
With hosom bounding to the music vows 
Of noble Hamlet ; and thy trembling heart, 
Woo'd by the summer of his genial smiles, 
Opes the sweet blossoms of its earliest love, 
Maugre the cold suspicions of thy sire. 


But plot and counter-plot in thick’ning maze, 
Pregnant with whisper'd hints of crime and blood, 
Like sudden cloud, involv’d thy wond’ring mind ; 
Nor from its shrouded secresy, vouchsafed 
One friendly wherefore to thy tortur’d thought 
On father murder'd, and thy love estrang’d. 
Alas! the agony of keen suspense, 

And the soul-sick’ning pangs of hope deferr’d, 
O’ertasking Nature, wrought a bitter cure! 
More piteous ‘tis, to hear thy crippled wit 
Essay in scraps, the story of thy woes, 

Than wholesome Reason, in his order’d speech. 
O what a world of mangled sweets fell forth, 
From the crush’d casket of thy virgin heart !— 


There stands th’ ungrateful willow that betray’d 
Thy trusting footsteps to the death below ; 
Waving its weeping and repentant boughs, 

But all too late ;—there speeds the noisy brook, 
As ail regardless of the harm it did ; 

And in its babbling triumph, bearing off 

The flow’ry trophies of the lovely slain. 


But newly rescued from the flood, thy form, 
In peace, reclines upon the grassy bank ; 
Whose velvet herbage with a pitying kiss 
Greets the pale cheek ; the freighted robe that strove 
In vain, to save thee with its buoyant aid, 
Now, in its weeping grief, with strict embrace 
Claims the cold treasure of thy lifeless clay. 
Like the drench’d streamers of the fated bark, 
Hugging the mast, thy clinging locks entwine 
With wild and humid wreaths, the marble neck. 





The wave hath wash'd life’s color from thy cheek, 
But stamp'd the lily of repose, instead. 
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Calm now, the tumult of that troubled breast, 
And quench’d the fever of thy hapless love. 
If, from the placid brow, and look serene, 
Our mortal meditations might divine 

- Thy gentle spirit’s whereabout,—it soothes 
Heart-breaking sympathy, to trust thou art 
“A ministering angel” in the courts of Love. 


Death’s icy arms may hold thee ; but Decay 
His minion, shall forever stand aloof ; 
Genius’ embalming hand, hath o’er thee pass'd ;— 
Eyes, yet unopen’d in the future night, 
Shall gaze upon thee, as thou liest enshrin’d, 
Unmould’ring Beauty in th’ embrace of Death. 


Charlotte, Va. 





SCRAPS FROM A PORT-FOLIO. 
No. III. 


FRANKLIN'S EPITAPH, COMPOSED BY HIM-| 
SELF. 


The body of 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Printer, 
(Like the cover of an old book, 
Its Contents torn out 
And stripped of its lettering and guilding,) 
Lies here food for worms 
Yet the work itself shall not be lost 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new 
And beautiful edition 
Corrected and amended 
by 
The Author. 





| 
} 





Favorite Verses or Sirk WALTER Scorr. 


“The dews of Summer night did fall, 
The moon sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver'’d the walls of Cumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby.”— Mickle. 





In Rome that vast caravansary all is foreign, even the 
Romans seem to live there not like its possessors but 
hike pilgrims who repose among its ruins. 

Madame de Stail. 





We never live—we only hope to live.— Pascal. 





Man never is—but always to be blessed.— Pope. 





COLD IN CANADA. 
The cold descends from the upper regions of the at- 
mosphere with a feeling as if it were poured down upon 


the head and shoulders from a jug.—Sir Francis Bond 
Head. 


OF BURKE. 
His imperial fancy laid all nature under tribute and col- 


THE VATICAN. 


In those silent halls are assembled Gods and heroes, 


while beauty in eternal sleep seems dreaming of herself. 


Corinne. 





With this my love doth come to you 
My love it is both sure and true 
And eke the same likewise also 
Unto your household it doth go. 
Rowland Hill. 





Two things break the monotony 
Of an Atlantic trip, 

Sometimes behold we ship a sea, 
Sometimes we see a ship.—Mrs. Osgood. 





If you fix him at court he will never bend; if you send 
him to the bar and his clients are rogues, he will throw up 
his brief; if you enlist him under government and he think 
you wrong he will oppose.—De Vere. 





The most gifted men that I have known have been the 
least addicted to depreciate either friends or foes.— Sharp. 





CHATEAUBRIAND AT SPARTA. 
Profound silence reigned around; determined to make 
echo speak where the human voice is no longer heard, I 
shouted with all my might, Leonidas! Leonidas! No voice 
repeated the great name, and Sparta herself seemed! to have 
forgotten her hero. 


os 


The best governments are always subject tobe like the 
fairest crystal, wherein every icicle or grain is seen, which 
in a fouler stone is never perceived.— Lord Bacon. 





When the world is dark with tempests, when thunder 
rolls and lightning flies, thou lookest in thy beauty from 
the clouds, and laughest at the storm. But to Ossian thou 
lookest in vain, for he beholds thy beams no more—whether 
thy yellow hair flows on the Eastern clouds, or thou trem- 
blest at the gates of the West.—Ossian. 





There is no saying shocks me so much,.as that which b 
hear very often, that a man does not know how to pass hie 
time.— Cowley. 





I hope it is no infringement on better things, that my taste 
for humor and a sort of sensible nonsense, is no whit di- 
minished.--Hannah More. 





The stag roused from his lair, shakes his dappled sides, 
tosses his beamy head, and conscious of superior agility 
seems to defy the gathering storm.—- Hervey. 





The time will come, when three words uttered with char- 
ity and meekness, shall receive a far more blessed reward, 
than three thousand volumes written with disdainful sharp- 
ness of wit.--Hooker. 





The little charmer to my view 

Was sculpture brought to life anew ; 

Her eyes had a poetic glow— 

Her pouting mouth was Cupid's bow, 
And through her frock I could desery 





lected riches from every scene of the creation and every 
walk of art.— Robert Hall. 





Her neck and shoulders symmetry.— Cumpbell. 
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Man may South the e arth wy cut this way nantes moun- 
tains or contract rivers into canals, for the transport of his 
merchandise, but if his fleets for a moment furrow the 
Ocean, its waves as instantly efface this slight mark of ser- 
vitude, and it again appears such as it was on the first day 
of its creation.— Corinne. 


C. C. 


CONNECTION BETWEEN THE QUALITIES OF A GREAT 
COMMANDER AND A GREAT STATESMAN. 


It has often been made a question how far splen- 
did military success indicates qualification for civil 
administration. To no people under the sun can 
this be a more interesting question than to ours. 
At all times, and in all countries, the populace has | 
been more dazzled by a military reputation than any | 
other, and even persons of the most cultivated in- | 
tellect, of the coolest judgment, and most refined sen- | 





sibility, have not been proof against its fascination. | 


But in these United States, whose true policy is 


peace, there is an absolute and an increasing mania | 
about military heroes. The war of the Revolu- 
tion furnished one military President, (if he who 
was greater in peace than in war, can properly be 


‘ministrative talent. 
a Bacon, nor a Demosthenes; but he must possess 
that wisdom of action far more important to a states- 








waneys seen and lamented this propensity, the tenden- 
cy has been exactly opposite, and, we suspect, has 
been carried toexcess. Their objections to heroes 
are partly intellectual and partly moral. As Taci- 
tus says: Credunt militaribus ingeniis subtilitatem 
deesse, quia castrensis jurisdictio secura et obtu- 
sior ac plura manu agens, calliditatem fori non ex- 
erceat. ‘The philosophic Burke, on the other hand, 
has remarked that an habitual exercise of this very 
calliditas fori disqualifies for liberal and compre- 
hensive statesmanship. However that may be ex- 
perience proves that there are few if any instances 
in which military genius of the highest order is 
combined with political incapacity. A great gen- 
eral may sometimes have lived so exclusively in 


|camps as to be ignorant of the forms of political 
business. 


But while he may not understand, and 
may be inclined to despise technical minutiz, the 
same intuitive practical sagacity which has made 
|him a great commander, will soon render him mas- 
ter of every thing essential to a successful admin- 
istration. 

He never refines, nor speculates, nor hesitates, 
but is always decided, energetic, and practical. 
| His character must contain all the elements of ad- 
He may be neither a Milton, 


called military,) two distinguished in the war of! man than imagination, or philosophy or eloquence. 


1812 have filled the presidential chair, and how 
many Mexican heroes will rise to that eminence, it 
is now hard to foresee, but we may safely predict 
that there will be several. 

The military tendency, therefore, “has increased” 
and “‘is increasing ;” we propose to inquire whether 
it “ ought to be diminished.” 

It is easy to account for the popularity of the 
hero, especially with the unthinking multitude. 
His achievements are not only more brilliant, but 
more palpable, and apparently more substantial 
than those of the orator, legislator, judge, or di- 
plomatist. If he has distinguished himself in de- 
fensive warfare, his countrymen feel all the grati- 
tude due to one who has preserved their rights, 
their property, and perhaps their lives. No rea- 
soning nor persuasion can make them sensible of 
equal obligation to those who have done them equal 
or perhaps greater service, by calm legislative, di- 
plomatic or executive wisdom, industry, and saga- 
city. 


If his military genius has shone forth in a war of | 
aggression, he will excite the admiration even of | 


those who consider the war itself as unauthori- 
zed by any principle of justice or expediency. 
This has been strikingly exemplified in the war 
which has just closed; many have forgotten what 
they themselves regarded as its unjust commence- 
ment in its brilliant successes, and all have united 
in peans to our victorious commanders. 

But with writers of the modern peace school, who 


His acquirements and qualifications are not lim- 
ited to the narrow sphere which some imagine. 
Tactics, fortification, gunnery and engineering may 
be acquired, and thoroughly acquired by men of 
limited intellect, utterly incapable of enlarged views 
either in war or peace. But these bear about the 
same proportion to all the accomplishments of a 
great leader which orthography and geography do 
to a complete education. It is not enough that he 
should know how “ to set a squadron in the field” to 
plant or point a cannon, or throw up a fortification 
secundumartem. All these things he must do, but he 
must not leave others of far greater moment undone. 
He must not be a military pedant, who, like Gen- 
eral Braddock, imagines that Indian savages must 
be encountered, as Marlborough met the French at 
Blenheim, or like the old Hungarian, who accused 
Bonaparte of gross ignorance, because he attacked in 
front, flank or rear, as circumstances and his own 
genius prompted. He must not only be perfectly 
acquainted with the resources and character of the 
nation to which he belongs as well as of the coun- 
try in or against which he is warring, but capable 
of making that knowledge available in every emer- 
gency. He must study the finances, the agricul- 
ture, the commerce and manufactures of his ene- 
mies, their history, their relations with other na- 
tions, their peculiar genius, and the means by which, 
as the case may be, they can be inspired with ter- 
ror, or soothed into submission or accommodation. 








Ife must not only possess ever ready information 
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on all these subjects, but, above all things, must 
thoroughly and instinctively understand individual 
men. It was Montecuculi, I believe, who discov- 
ered the death of his opponent Turenne, by the 
movements of his army after his fall, so complete- 
ly had observation made him acquainted with that 
hero's style of manoeuvring. While a consum- 
mate general may sometimes be able to do this, it 
is essential that he should know how to choose his 
own subordinates and agents with the unerring sa- 
gacity of a Washington or Bonaparte. He must 
know what chord to touch in the bosom of his sol- 
diers, whether it be his object to excite or sustain 
enthusiasm, or to rebuke insubordination or miscon- 
duct. No army can be made thoroughly efficient 
without addressing to it other motives beside fear of 
punishment. These motives may be very different, 
or greatly modified in the Russian serf, the Prus- 
sian automaton, the impulsive Frenchman or the 
free American. 

These considerations show the great mistake of 
those who suppose that a commander has none but 
physical obstacles to overcome, none bat physical 
force to resist. Moral influence must often be ap- 
plied. and applied with a master hand to sway the 
minds of his own soldiers and citizens, as well as 
of his enemies. He may not be able to theorize 
about human nature; bat what is far more impor- 
tant for all practical purposes, he will know how to 
sway and bend it to his will. 

He will be a tyrant, but a tyrant like Queen 
Elizabeth, who knows how and when to yield, and 
when to be inflexible. In his character must be 
combined dignity, suavity, familiarity, and energy, 
securing at once the respect and affection of his 
soldiers. He will usually possess that plain and 
manly eloquence, which disdaining rounded periods 
and rhetorical ornaments, carries away the judg- 
ment and feelings by its soul-stirring power. 

With all these qualities and attainments, he can- 
not fail to be an able negotiator. In modern times 
the diplomatic talents of Marlborough were no less 
celebrated than his military ; and there can be lit- 
tle doubt that the blunt energy and far-reaching 
sagacity of Napoleon, had his mind been never in- 
toxicated by success, would have been an overmatch 
for the finesse and insinuation of Talleyrand. 

But high military genius may often be combined 
with all the patience and art of Talleyrand, as in 
the case of Philip of Macedon, who might well 
have afforded to despise the philippics of Demos- 
thenes, while undermining the Athenian power not 
more by arms, than negotiation. Whocan suppose 
that Cicero, with his high genius, and great know- 
ledge and experience, was a match in negotiation for 
the unhesitating energy of the usurper Cesar ? In- 
deed the empire of Rome could never reached so 
vast an extent, had not its conquering generals 
been also skillful diplomatists. 


only to a general of the first order; it is by no 
means contended that a good general of division 
like Ney, or a dashing cavalry officer like Murat 
must necessarily be an able politician or negotia- 
tor. 

The moral objection to military men is far 
stronger and better grounded than the intellectual. 
Their faults stand side by side with their excellen- 
cies. Military experience, while it gives decision, 
is almost certain to impart an arbitrary tone to the 
character. Military statesmen will not only re- 
fused to be shackled by forms in cases of real 
emergency, but will often unnecessarily violate 
principles essential to true liberty. Delays are 
sometimes dangerous; but they are often, as has 
been truly said, the necessary price of freedom. 
One accustomed to the secura jurisdictio of a 
camp will strike a great blow for natural safety or 
reform more promptly and effectually,than a mere 
civilian; bat on the other hand a wrong and dan- 
gerous blow is more to be dreaded from him. 


The man who has been accustomed to justify 
summary measures on the plea of salus exercitus, 
will too often allege that of salus populi, when his 
own passions are excited, or his interests are at 
stake. He will also be prone to exaction, unrea- 
sonably expecting civil subordination to be as strict 
and complete, as military. 

Familiarity with war has certainly a tendency to 
harden the heart; yet soldiers are not only brave 
and generous, but often distinguished for kindness 
and humanity: and even if it were otherwise, un- 
relenting harshness and severity are not the quali- 
ties to be dreaded in a statesman of this age and 
country. 

Paradoxical as it may appear. it is nevertheless 
certain, that a military President will be less apt to 
involve us in war, than one who has been always 
devoted to civil affairs. A great change must take 
place in our customs, before the President can be 
expected to lead our armies in person. He must 
nuw consider an election to that office an end of 
active military service, and must in case of war, 
be contented with directing its operations. This 
will scarcely be an object of ambition to one who 
has shone on the battle-field, unless we can conceive 
Bonaparte satisfied with the station of Carnot, or 
General Jackson with the War Department. 


Oar national experience seems to coincide with 
this reasoning. (ur only two wars, since our in- 
dependence, have been commenced under the au- 
spices of Presidents by no means distingwished for 
military prowess. Civilians, who have never wit- 
nessed the havoc and sufferings of war, will be far 
more apt to vapor above national honor and invin- 
cibility, and swallowing whole continents without 
indigestion, than the tried warrior who is reposing 
on his laurels. Such expedients are not unfre- 





It will be perceived that these remarks apply 
Vor. X1V—64 
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national vanity, and sustaining a sinking popu- 
larity. 

But there is another aspect in which the election 
of a military President is exceedingly objectiona- 
ble. It encourages the belief that military distine- 
tion is the surest passport to popular favor, and 
thereby stimulates the aspiring to promote war, as 
a means of winning those verdant laurels which so 
much delight the verdant multitude. This is a 
great, and we fear a pressing evil. The Anglo- 
Saxon love of land, stimulated into intensity, in 
the case of the officers, by the hope of fame and 
office on the return of peace, may convert us from 
a peace-loving nation, such as Washington desired 
us to be, into a horde of modern Romans. We may 
forget our wrong-doing in the idea that our sway is 
always beneficent and salutary ; but when put in 
words, it is in the form of the old Jesuitical max- 
im, “the end justifies the means.” Every thing 
which encourages this disgraceful, and we fear, 
fatal tendency is to be resisted as in the last degree 
pernicious. 

There may indeed be exigencies in which the 
selection of a military chieftian is an alternative to 
be preferred to something worse. We have freely 
conceded that military genius.of the highest order 
implies civil talent of no mean stamp, and. that the 
practical sagacity and unhesitating energy of a 
soldier, may often cut the Gordian knot at which 
the trembling fingers of a politician have long been 
in vain fumbling. Buta second or third rate gen- 
eral will have all the faults without the recommen- 
dations of a great commander, while both may 
usually be expected to be arbitrary and overbear- 
ing; and what is far worse, the glitter of a gener- 
al’s uniform will acquire additional brilliancy in the 
eyes of those who see that it is often converted 
into the robe of civil power. 

The entire exclusion of military chieftians from 
high political office would be a narrow and illiberal 
principle. Yet it cannot he denied that their fre- 
quent or incautious elevation must prove highly 
dangerous. A Crvivian. 





TO PYRRHA. 


Hor, 1. 5. 


O, Pyrrha, say, what slender boy 

Of those whose locks sweet odours lave, 
Embraces thee so fuir and coy, 

Amid the roses of a cave? 
For whom bind'st thou thy yellow hair 
Flowing and free from jewels rare? 


Alas! how often will he weep 
Thy faithless love, thy broken gage 
And trembling gaze upon the deep 


What simple youth enjoys thy charms 
And clasps thee willing in his arms— 


Who, ignorant of the changeful wind 
That lashes the inconstant sea, 
With fond reliance hopes to find 
A heart forever true in thee? 
Unhappy he whose eyes behold 
Thy charming face, thy locks of gold. 


Behold upon the sacred wall 
My garments dripping from the wave, 
A votive gift they speak to all, 
Of safety from a watery grave, 
Yet more than from the cruel sea 
They tell of my escape from thee! 


Eon, Nov. 12, 1847. 





ADVENTURE AND SCENERY 
IN THE 
FAR SOUTHWEST. 


Who does not love to hear the Hunter's tale 

Of marvellous adventure ? tho’ oft repeated ; 

Yet with wonders new, and pleasing fantasy, 

It strikes upon the ear, when idly seated 'round— 
The camp fire’s mellow light.— Anon. 


In travelling over those lonely wilds,—denomi- 
nated prairies,—which constitute a peculiar feature 
of the Western country, the tourist afier many 
hours of weariness, where nought but sky and 
plain has greeted the vision, will find himself at 
last entering a flowery grove, which clothes the 
summit of an elevated mound, where the jessa- 
mine, the orange, and the myrtle pour forth the 
incense of nature. This oasis of the prairie, re- 
ceives the name of Island, from the vast expanse 
of water which covers the low grounds in the rainy 
season, and adjacent thereto is usually to be found, 
some great sink or natural depression, forming a 
grand reservoir during the dry months, where the 
finny tribe sport in antic gambols, and the water 
fowl glide in great numbers. 

It is to one of these spots, situated in the Laca- 
sine prairie of Louisiana, that we would direct the 
attention of the reader. This spot, from its pre- 
dominant natural growth, has been termed by the 
Creole population, Jsle Orange, and surely if there 
is a place on earth entitled to the name, it is the 
verdant elevation to which we refer, covered with 
an immense grove of orange trees, intermingled 
with the wild grape. The sun was declining in 
the Western horizon, as our party, quitting the 
monotonous prairie route, began the ascent of that 
natural mound, so gradually tapering to its summit, 
as scarcely to be realized, until having attained its 
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panse presented the day-god sinking to his noctur- 
nal couch. At the base, on the Western side, lay 
a silvery sheet of water of considerable extent, so 
calm in its mirrored tranquillity, that not a ripple 
seemed to mar its surface, and in the crystal 
depths, myriads of fish could plainly be discerned 
in calm repose, mayhap, like some stealthy reptile 
of an every day world, quietly waiting beneath that 
covert of inaction to dart upon their unsuspecting 
prey. The gigantic magnolia, then in full bloom 
with its large lily white flowers, the knarled live oak, 
from which sprung pendant, the silvery moss, in- 
termingled with the green misletoe, and the fra- 
grant orange tree, with its yellow blossom, and 
green and golden fruit in continuous bearing, form- 
ed a vast canopy over head. As the evening dew 
settled upon the flower, the perfume was oppres- 
sively sickening to she senses, compelling both 
man and beast, to seek the open space on a rocky 
headland, rising perpendicular from the lake, in 
which were reflected the glittering stars of the fir- 
mament. There is a simplicity and beauty in the 
development of nature’s works, which the artistic 
power of man can never imitate, and we gaze Upon 
the placid lake, surrounded by a luxuriant growth 
of vegetation, or the purling rivulet as it courses 
through some pleasant valley, with a feeling akin 
to reverence. Who can wonder at the wild vaga- 
ries of the superstitious Grecian, investing the 
glen and the grotto, the fountain and streamlet 
with fancied divinities,to whom in his simple reli. 
gion of nature, adoration was paid ; that the moun- 
tain nymph, the naiad, and the faun, found each an 
appropriate niche, in the mystical temple of his 
heathen mythology? The peculiar circumstances 
connected with our past condition as contrasted 
with the present, the legend associated with the 
spot, the autumnal season, and the grey-lit hour, 
all tended to induce a meditative spirit, bringing 


° . , » S a | 
with it a train of fanciful creation. We had but 


recently escaped from imminent danger upon the 
prairie, owing to an influx of the waters from the 
Gulf of Mexico,—as described in a previous num- 
ber,*—which threatened destruction by the career- 
ing element, and now, after passing through a ste- 
rile waste devoid of vegetation, we found ourselves 
transferred to a paradise of sweets, where the graz- 
ing dun deer invited the sportsman’s rifle, and the 
placid lake abounding in fish of every variety, the 
skillful display of the angler’s rod. Thus is human 
life! At one moment tossed upon the sea of ad- 
versity, where the tempest of passion, or the storm 
of penury throws its mad waves over its victim, 
and anon, the genius of fortune rescues the sink- 
ing wretch, with hopes confirmed, of brighter pros- 
pects in the future. 

Following this train of reflection, fancy led the 
mind back to a not far distant period, when this 


* July, 1841. 








isolated spot had been the resort of one, whose ad- 
venturous career upon the Ocean struck terror to 
the mariner’s heart, and sealed the fate of richly 
freighted argosies, and whose deeds of savage dar- 
ing have formed the burden of searomance. Here, in 
years gone by, the buld buecaneer, Lafitte, found a 
temporary respite from the bustling scenes of ma- 
ritime life, when throwing off the duties of com- 
mand over a dissolute crew, to whom his word was 
law, who 


No flag acknowledged, when unfurled his own ; 
The sea his empire, and the deck his throne,— 


he sought amidst this quiet seclusion relief from 
worldly cares, and resigned himself to the arbi- 
trary abandon of Love. Strange phase of ha- 
manity, where the extremes of passion reign 
predominant! At one moment, warring with his 
fellow man, thirsting after blood and treasure, upon 
the boundless deep; the next, we find him wrapt 
in the bond of servitude, where the kindliest feel- 
ings of human nature are developed, and amidst 
this elysium, paying adoration to woman; like 
Byron's Corsair ; 


Linked with one virtue, and a thousand crimes. 


The cottage which he had erected was still 
standing at the period of our visit, although in @ 
very dilapidated state, beautifully situated in a 
grove of myrtle trees, around whose tranks the ivy 
and the sweet brier had clung in rich profusion. 
Some lofty sycamores, in leafless form, rose up to- 
wards the sky, like grim skeletons of the past, 
mourning over the scene of departed pleasure. 

The only occupant of the Island was a Spaniard 
by the name of Cosito, who, with his Indian wife, 
had resided unmolested in that quiet seclusion for 
twenty years, cultivating a small patch of corn, the 
produce of which, together with the chase, supplied 
all their wants: presenting one of the most marked 
cases of life in a state of nature, that has ever fal- 
jen under the writer’s notice. In the life of the 
savage, we frequently meet with a similar condi- 
dition, but their association in clans from a com- 
munity of interest, frequently leads to petty jealou- 
sies that mar domestic happiness. A constitutional 
desire for warlike sports, induces foray on neigh- 
boring tribes, and continual feuds with each other, 
while ambition in the chief, to rise superior to 
his fellow brave, naturally brings on disquietude of 
mind. 

From early boyhood, Cosito had led an adven- 
turous life upon the stormy main. Forced into 
servitude, he had remained under the Pirate Lafitte, 
until the closing scene of his operations in the Gulf 
of Mexico, when he rendered essential service with 
his leader to the American arms at the battle of 
New Orleans, for which they, together with other 
of their comrades, received from the President of 
the United States a full pardon for past offences. 
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From Cosito’s statement, it would appear that at 
an early age he had been entrusted by his father, 
in his dying moments, to 2 messmate, who for some 
crime committed against the laws of his country, 
fled to the rendezvous at Berwick’s bay, and joined 
the band of Lafitte, taking the boy Cosito with 
him. Here Cosito gradually rose from the capa- 
city of a cabin servant to the post of clerk on 
board the vessel the piratical chieftian commanded. 
Once in that employ, his services could not be dis- 
pensed with, nor would it have been prudent for 
their own personal safety to permit his discharge, 
however willing he might have been to relinquish 
his position. Many were his attempts to escape 
from bondage, but without success. From long 
and intimate association with Lafitte, he had form- 
ed a much higher estimate of his character than 
has been generally received. Many instances of 
chivalrous daring and high toned humanity were 
related by Cusito to the writer, which, if correctly 
stated, would materially change the prevailing opin- 
ion with regard to that desperate adventurer. It 
would appear that in the onset of his career, re- 
venge for a personal injury to one whom he deeply 
loved, by afiend in human form, was the cause of his 
breaking the bonds of society, and prosecution by 
the government for the death of one high in power, 
induced him to organize a band for greater aggres- 
sion. Once committed to that association, it seemed 
almost impossible for him to break the tie, although 
many efforts had been made on his part so to do, 
one of which, as given by Cosito, and treasured up 
in memory, we deem worthy of narration. 

It was a dark foggy night, when, in the latitude 
of Cape St. Antonio, a distant cannonade was heard 
by the crew of the vessel which Lafitte command- 
ed, and the bold Buccaneer, believing it to be in part 
from one of his own squadron, then on the track of 
a homeward bound merchantman, ordered all sail 
to be immediately set to join the rencounter. On 
approaching the combatants, he found his anticipa- 
tions fully realized, and the deck of the merchant- 
man filled with the men of the piratical cruiser. 
Lafitte soon stood amidst the scene of carnage. 
His presenee caused a cessation of hostilities, and 
by the light of a battle lantern, the delicate form of | 
a female was seen extended over the body of an aged 
man. The lady was soon transferred to the cabin 
of his own vessel, and by the application of proper 
restoratives, aroused from the swoon into which it 
appeared she had fallen, on the death of her father. 
When consciousness was entirely restored, and as- 
surances from Lafitte in regard to her personal 
safety were confirmed, her history was soon relat- 
ed. She wasthe only child of a Spanish merchant, 
who had accumulated a large fortune in Mexico, 
and they were returning to their native land, when 
by the capture of the vessel she lost at once her 
venerable parent and all worldly possessions. It 


strange inconsistency, Lafitte always carried in his 
vessel—that the latter offered to land her at one of 
his numerous depots on the Gulf, and to ensure her 
a safe transport to her friends, at any point she 
might designate, with a sufficient amount of money 
to render her comfortable. But from one of those 
strange and mysterious incidents, connected with 
the bye plots of human existence, the proposition, 
greatly to the surprise of Lafitte, for reasons here- 
after apparent, was instantly rejected. 

It would seem that some months previous to the 
date of our story, Lafitte, in the disguise of a French 
nobleman, had visited Vera Cruz, for the purpose 
of ascertaining the period of departure from that 
port of homeward bound vessels, and the nature of 
their cargoes, as was his usual custom before an at- 
tempt at capture. While at a public ball in that 
city, his affable manners and pleasing exterior, 
won the regard of Senorita D . This regard 
soon ripened into love, and the ardor of Castilian’s 
affection, when once developed, need not be de- 
scribed; it is the soul of her existence. 

His sudden departure prevented a second meet- 
ing. but the acquaintance of that night was not 
soon to he forgotten, and passion unrequited preyed 
so strongly on her mind, that a severe illness en- 
sued, which hastened the departure of her father 
to a more genial climate, for the restoration of her 
health. Her emaciated form at the time of the 
capture was not recognised by Lafitte, but with 
her that noble mien, and the sparkling fire of the 
eye, could not be mistaken. Unconscious of the 
character of him who had preserved her from bra- 
tal outrage, and perhaps death, with that intensity 
of passion which had haunted her day dreams and 
night visions, through many a weary hour, she 
vowed never to leave him. On the arrival of 
Lafitte at Barataria, his principal rendezvous, with 
his vessel, it is said he was united to her in the 
bonds of wedlock by his chaplain, in the presegce 
of anumber of his principal officers. Be this as it 
may, they immediately proceeded ina well manned 
barge up one of those numerous bayous which in- 
dent the coast, and through the outlet of the lake 
we have described, entered its placid waters. On 
this Island a comfortable dwelling had been erected 
some years previous by the orders of Lafitte, where 
he had sought frequent relaxation from the bustle 
and turmoil of his arduous command, and here it 
was his intention to have spent the years of life's 
decline. But fate had willed it otherwise. He was 
destined for nobler deeds of action, in sustaining 
the cause of Liberty and a nation’s rights. 

Having resigned the command of his vessel, with 
the intention of making that resignation permanent, 
amid the peaceful shades of this rural retreat, 
months of unalloyed happiness went by, in the 
society of his fascinating Leonora. All com- 
munication with his vessel had been cut off, 








was stated to Cosito by the priest—whom, with 





except through the agency of Cosito, in corres- 
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ponding with his principal officer, to whom alone 
the secret of his retreat was known. But mur- 
murs and discontent arose among his crew at the 
protracted absence of their commander, and al- 
though repeated urged to return, the Rover showed 
no disposition to abandon the quietude of his Para- 
dise, fur the society of his companions. A melan- 
choly circumstance alone determined his future 
course, in the loss of his beloved, after a brief pe- 
riod of their unioa—she dying of some grievous 
malady—and in her death all hopes of reformation 
being quenched by that bitter anguish which he 
thought could only be allayed amidst exciting 








wave, to the seclusion of his rustic home, one day 
succeeded another in wearisome monotony, until life 
had become a routine of never changing incidents. 
The event of our visit, however, formed a new 
era in his existence, and many were the tales of 
wild adventure which he narrated to us and in most 
of which he was the hero. Our tent had been ex- 
tended upon the promontory overlooking the lake, 
the camp fires burned with glowing light, and the 
silent hour of midnight had long passed, before we 
could resign ourselves to rest. 

We had journeyed far from the bounds of civili- 
zation, over a vast extent of prairie country, en- 


scenes. Again we find him treading the deck of | countering innumerable dangers, and now having 


his vessel in quest of adventure, until the closing 
scenes of the last war with Great Britain present- 
ed the opportunity of serving the canse of the 
United States in preserving the Crescent City) 
from ravage. Whether he again revisited that | 
pleasant retreat, associated with so many fond re- 
collections, is not positively known. 





attained a resting place on that spot, which had 
‘been the object of our desire, our thoughts were 
still bent on further adventure. Expectation stood 
on the mount of promise for brighter prospects, and 
we longed tu hail the coming morn, when the loud 
| halloo would bound across the lake, and the woods 
resound to the echo of merry voices, rousing the 


The rustic cottage was sinking beneath decay at | ‘deer from his velvet couch upon the green sward. 
the time Cosito revisited it, but with some little re- | An incident, that occurred after retiring to rest on 
pair it was made habitable until another residence | the night in question, is fraught with such fearful 


more simple and unadorned by art could be con- 
structed as his future abode, for here, like his 


jomioairanen, and conveys so practical a lesson, 
that it is thought worthy of narration. We had 


bolder comrade, he determined to seek that repose |been advised by Cosito to keep our horses closely 
which an association with the world, having the| tethered, and to set a relief-guard over them, as 
brand of Cain upon his forehead, could never fur- | straggling Indians were lurking around, watching 
nish. At the period of his return, a small band of | an opportunity to commit some depredation ; which 
the Lepun tribe of Indians had formed a settlement | precautions had been duly observed. Scarcely had 
on the opposite side of the lake, which was entire- | we composed ourselves to sleep, when the sound of 
ly a prairie country, for the purpose of hunting | tramping horses, caused me to spring from the ham- 


and fishing. With these people he soon became 


intimate, and from them he selected a beautifu 
young girl for his wife, who ever remained faithfu 


moc k, and, with rifle in hand, to sally forth that [ 


1 might ascertain the cause of disturbance, at this 
]| unusual hour. 


to him. Shortly after that event, the small pox 
appeared among the Lepuns, producing much mor- 


On proceeding through the grove of orange-trees, 
in the direction where our horses had been fasten- 


| 
F 
tality, and causing a dispersion of the tribe, al- ied, with the dariat to graze, a shrill whistle was 
though every year some portion of them revisit | | heard, and in the faint light afforded by the rising 
the lake, and at the period of our sojourn, were moon, I saw the dim form of a man approaching 
then on their annual camp fishery, to lay up stock |towards me. Barely aroused from slumber, with 
for the coming winter. During our stay we were | ‘the senses not entirely composed to rational re- 
frequently visited by them. We were informed by | flection, and not supposing that one of our own 
Cosito, that they had become very dissolute since | company was on the same scout with myself, the 
his first acquaintance with them, and it is probable | thonght immediately arose, that the advancing fig- 
that the extension of civilization in its westward | ure was a horse thief. Demanding his name, and 
march, engrafted all our vices upon them, without | receiving no answer, the gun was instantly raised 
any of our virtues. Ito my shoulder, and with finger on the trigger, one 
Within the entire range of rural scenery, either moment more, would have found me the inconsola- 
in Europe or our own country, a more lovely spot ‘ble homicide, but at that instant the peculiar laugh 
cannot be found that this residence of Cosito; but) of P., my bosom friend, made him known to me, 
his previous wanderings having been confined to| when only at the distance of ten feet. 
the vast expanse of ocean, without any association} Although years have rolled round since that 
with his fellow-beings, either in the narrow streets | event, ye! that laugh still rings upon my ear and 
of cities, or amidst the noisy din of manufactories, | bids me remember how uncertain are the issues of 
and with but a limited education, it was utterly im-| our earthly existence, how slight the link between 
possible for him to appreciate its beauties. Like! pleasure and sorrow, how narrow the gulf which 
the forest inmate, he knew no other mode of exis- | divides life and death. 
tence, and when transferred from the bounding But to return from this digression. The servi- 
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ces of Cosito were called in requisition, and being 
an expert horseman, he soon brought back the ani- 
mals from their rambling frolic across the Prairie, 
when the mystery attending that stampede, was 
fully explained. It seems that P., to whom refer- 
ence has been made, after refreshing himself with 
a bath in the lake, before retiring to rest, proceed- 
ed to the grazing ground, that he might ascertain 
whether his servant, who had the first watch, was 
awake. Finding him asleep, P. had attached an 
ignited bunch of fire-crackers, to the skirt of his 
coat. The explosion immediately produced great 
consternation among the horses, causing them to 
Joosen the pegs to which their respective ropes 
were attached, from the ground, but it is doubtful 
whether the alarm of the poor negro, on awaking 
surrounded by fireworks, did not exceed that of the 
horses. With my own fright inthe narrow escape 
from killing poor P., all visions of fancy had van- 


|try than any other living man. Indeed, all his 
| laurels have been acquired by his labors in this par- 
ticular department. While Prescott and others 
have expended their genius upon foreign themes, 
and have thereby illustrated and adorned the an- 
nals of distant countries, he has been contented to 
look nearer home, to explore the rich and almost 
unappropriated fields of American story, thus con- 
ferring upon his country the benefit of his genius. It 
seems strange to us that this course is not more fre- 
quently adopted—nay, that it is ever deviated from, 
considering the many great original characters, 
and the many important events which are here pre- 
sented to the pen of History. But that it is not 
adopted often is a fact which, though to be lament- 


,/ed, cannot be denied; and one, the pernicious 


consequences of which are felt more or less in 
every department of our literature, except, perhaps, 
the comparatively unimportant one of fiction. For 





ished, and like the condemned criminal the night 
previous to execution, a prvfound sleep overcame | 
the senses, which was only disturbed by the sound | 
of the horn, and baying of the dogs, as our party | 
were proceeding on a deer hunt the next morning. | 

Thas terminated our first divouac, on Isle Or- 
ange, a night fertile in events, which never can be 
fully eradicated from memory in the dark vista of 
time, and which forcibly impressed upon my mind 
the care of a benign Providence, and gave another | 
assurance that 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 


Rough-hew them how we will. 


C. A. W. 
Dallas County, Alabama. 





LIFE OF WILLIAM RICHARDSON DAVIE, 


GOVERNOR OF NORTH CAROLINA, 


BY FORDYCE M. HUBBARD. 


The above is the title of a work contained in 
the fifteenth volume of the new series of Ameri- 
can Biography, conducted by Jared Sparks. As 
in social life, we form our first estimate of the 
character of an individual, by the standing of 
the one who introduces him, so in the literary world 
we frequently make up our first judgment of the 
merits of a work, from a consideration of those 
of the person under whose auspices it is presented 
to the public. In this particular, the Life of Davie 
has every advantage that could possibly be desired. 
For surely, no biography of any American citi- 
zen, could have a better recommendation than 
the sanction of Prof. Sparks, who is confessed- 


not only must the historian tell you again for the 
thousandth time, that Brutus killed Cesar, that the 
Moors were driven from Spain by Gonzalo, and 
that Cromwell was Protector of England ; but the 
poet forgetting the soft azure of our own skies, 
the delicate beauty of our own fair daughters 
the majesty of our rivers, and the sublime gran- 
deur of our mountains, must prate of Italian 
skies, of Spanish beauty, of Rhenish majesty, and 
of Alpine sublimity. ‘This is certainly a great 
evil, and one which should be corrected. For 
until this can be done, until American genius can be 
persuaded to employ itself upon American themes, 
we must ever plead guilty to the charge of having 
no characteristic literature of our own. Had 
Scott sung of the Tiber and the Po, instead of the 
Tweed and the Yarrow ; had Moore composed Ital- 
ian instead of Irish melodies, they would neither 
of them have added any thing to their country’s 
literature, nor would they, as they now do, have de- 
served its gratitude. 

Prof. Sparks, we have said, is an exception to 
the general rule. He is an American writer, and 
as such has achieved for himself a very enviable 
reputation. Asthe result of his last effort, we are 
presented with a new series of biography, compri- 
sing fifteen volumes, and making twenty-five with 
ten volumes of the old series, formerly published 
under his direction. Of the latter it is scarcely 
necessary to speak, as itis already well known and 
established. The former, containing thirty-four 
lives, includes under the variety of its subjects, 
Statesmen, Warriors, Philosophers and Founders 
of States, and covers in its extent a very large 
portion of our colonial and revolutionary history. 
Several of these lives were written by Prof. Sparks 
himself, but the greater number were composed by 
different individuals, though, of course, subject to 
his supervision and final approval. One of the 





ly better acquainted with the history of the coun- 


great merits of the work is, that the writers seem 
to have searched into all the sources of informa- 
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tion, which were accessible, and each life has,|deemed valuable, which was so nobly saved by a 
therefore, a separate authority of its own. stranger, at the imminent hazard of losing bis own. 
Independently of the literary pretensions of the | We quote the language of the biographer : 
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work, the character of the persons whose lives are 
therein commemorated, is sufficient to excite the 
interest of all who desire to be familiar with the 
great men of our country. Among them may be 
noticed Robert Cavalier de la Salle, the first ex- 
plorer of the Mississippi; Patrick Henry, the prime 
mover of the ball of the Revolution, and in Mr. 
Jefferson’s opinion, the greatest orator that ever 
lived; James Oglethorpe, Roger Williams, and 
William Penn, founders respectively of the States 
of Georgia, Rhode Island, and Pennsylvania——a 
class of men whom Sir Francis Bacon ranks among 
the greatest of the great; John Sullivan, Charles 
Lee, Nathaniel Greene, Benjamin Sinclair, and 
Zebulon Montgomery Pike, Major Generals of the 
Revolution, and therefore entitled to the attention 
of all true patriots ; Count Pulaski, the celebrated 
partisan leader, famed for his heroic devotion to 
the cause of liberty ; Stephen Decatur and Ed- 
ward Preble, naval heroes, the former of whom 
‘*sans peur et sans reproche,” may be called the 
Chevalier Bayard of America: and William R. 
Davie, an officer of the Revolution and Governor 
of North Carolina, whose life is the subject of this 
sketch. 

William Richardson Davie was born in England 
on the 20th of June, 1756. When but seven years 
old, he was brought by his father to this country, 
and was adopted soon after his arrival by an uncle, 
a Presbyterian divine, who resided in the Waxhaw 
Settlement, in the State of South Carolina. It 
may perhaps be necessary to observe here, that 
T)avie himself never resided in the last-mentioned 
State, until the decline of his years, after he had 
retired from public service, and that he was not 
therefore, as some northern writer has styled him, 
a distinguished South Carolinian. 

Afier having passed through the usual prepara- 
tory course at Charlotte, N. C., he entered Prince- 
ton College, at which institution he received the 
degree of A. B. When very young, Davie seems 
to have yielded to the promptings of a patriotic 
and martial spirit. For while yet a matriculate, 
we find him serving with the consent of Dr. With- 
erspoon, the President of the College, as a volun- 
teer in the vicinity of New York, A. D. 1776. 

After graduation, he returned to North Carolina 
and commenced the study of the Law at Salis- 
bury. But very soon we find him again in the 
service as Lieutenant of a company of dragoons, 
which at his request was attached to Pulaski’s le- 
gion. In this corps he rose to the rank of Major, 
and with it served until the action at Stono. In 
this action he participated and was wounded. An 
incident is here related, which almost savors of 
romance, and which is worthy of being recorded, 








* In the charge of cavalry which has been men- 


tioned, Major Davie was wounded and fell from 
his horse. Disabled as he was, he retained his 
hold of the bridle. While his whole troop, not 


wailing to meet the enemy and dispirited by the 


fall of their leader, were in full retreat, a private 
of another company whose horse had been shot 


under him, and who was carrying off his saddle, 


saw the Major standing beside his horse, but una- 
ble to mount, his wound having deprived him of 


the use of his thigh; and though the enemy were 
within twenty yards, this man placed him on his 
horse, and deliberately led him from the field. Hav- 
ing brought him to a place of safety, his bold de- 
liverer resumed his place in the ranks, and Major 
Davie saw no more of him and had no opportunity 
to evince his gratitude for years. 

“At the siege of Ninety-six, some two years 
after, at which Davie was present as Commissary- 
General to the southern army, on the morning of 
the attack, a stranger came to his tent and intro- 
duced himself as the man at Stono. The harry 
of preparation for the assault, allowed but a mo- 
ment for recognition and thanks, and the soldier 
left him, promising, if he survived the dangers of 
the day, to visit him again. This was their last 
interview. ‘The body of his humane benefactor 
was found among the dead, when the troops were 
called from their fruitless attempts to storm the 
fort.” 


After having recovered from the effects of his 
wounds, Major Davie resumed his legal studies at 
Salisbury, and was soon admitted to practise in the 
county and superior courts of the State. * But,” 
in the language of the writer, “ his military enthu- 
siasm had not yet abated, and his country seemed 
to him to demand his services in the camp more 
than in the court room; and in the winter of that 
year he obtained authority from the Legislature of 
North Carolina to raise a troop of cavalry and two 
companies of mounted infantry. With this force, 
he protected the southwestern part of the State, 
from the predatory incursions of the British troops 
in South Carolina, and secured the well-affected 
from the dread of the loyalists, who were in great 
numbers in that region. In this service he was 
always on the enemy’s lines, and the duties to which 
he was called were no less hazardous than impor- 
tant; and in the practice which they gave him, he 
rapidly developed those qualities, and acquired those 
habits, which soon made his name second to that 
of none of the famed partisan officers of the south.” 

This last is an assertion, which, though true, will 
not perhaps be generally admitted. Why, it will 
be asked, have we heard so little of Davie hitherto 2 
Why do the inhabitants of his own State, know 
so little of his history? These questions admit of 
an easy answer. It is because Carolinians have 





as it shows that the life must even then have been 


been untrue to themselves and their fathers. They 
seem to have forgotten that the actions of the gifted 
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atid the noble should be commemorated in order to 
encourage an imitation of their example among fu- 
ture generations; or if they have remembered it. 
they have been too indolent to undertake the task. 
As they have neglected their own, others, as a mat- 
ter of course, have imitated their example. And 
these remarks are not confined to North Carolina. 
They apply to all the south, except Virginia. When 
asked to point to our distinguished men who have 
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subjection, established military posts throughout 
the country. Among others, were those of Hang- 
ing Rock and Rocky Mount, near the confines of 
North Carolina, the former on the eastern, the lat- 





ter on the western side of the river Wateree. These 
posts were near enough together to support each 


‘other, and as they were the cause of much mis- 


chief, by encouraging the loyalists to assemble in 
large numbers and commit depredations, it became 


figured in past times, we stammer hesitatingly forth | important that they should be reduced. Colonel 
a few names, which the querist receives with as- | Sumpter marched to the attack of Rocky Mount, 


tonishment, and the remark that he never heard of 
them before. Ask a New Englander the same 
question, and he will overwhelm you with an all-but 
countless catalogue. Why is this? It is not be- 
cause we have not had men of eminence, nor be- 
cause the “ genial and sunny South” is more un- 
suited to the development of our nobler faculties, 
than the cooler regions of the north. Our great 
men have lived, have died, and have been forgot- 
ten, because, forsooth, there was no one to tell their 
story. Well may their shades, contemplating the 
neglect of their memories upon earth, exclaim with 
Alexander, while viewing the tomb of Achilles, 
* Fortunate, fortunate Achilles, to have a Homer 
to write thy history!” 

In the series now before us, of all the thirty- 


four biographies, only three. we believe, are of 


southern men; those of Patrick Henry, Nathaniel 
Bacon, and William R. Davie, for which last, 
North Carolina can claim no credit, as it was writ- 
ten by a stranger who has recently taken up his 
abode within her borders, and who has thus assum- 
ed the duty of teaching Carolina’s sons the history 
of their fathers. We most earnestly hope that he 
will continue to perform this duty, and that he will 
always be as successful, as in the present instance. 

To do North Carolina justice, however, we will 
state, that a historical society has been formed at 
the University, by many intelligent and patriotic 
citizens, of which, Hon. David L. Swain, the dis- 
tinguished President of that institution, is the head. 
Old Rip is thus beginning to awake from his slum- 
bers. After snoring for half a century, he opens 
his eyes and sees that his glory is gone and his 
lavrels faded, and is trying to recall the one and to 
revive the other. So that we may fairly hope, the 
period is not far distant, when his sons, being asked 
for the account of his exploits, will not be com- 
pelled to make the shameful answer, “ there is 
none.” 

But to return from this digression. We quoted 
a passage from the life of Davie, stating that he 
was second to none of the famed partisan leaders 
of the south. This cannot be better proved, than 
by recounting one or two of his deeds. After the 
conquest of South Carolina was completed, by the 
surrender of Charleston and the butchery of Bu- 
ford’s detachment by Colonel Tarleton, the British, 
in order to keep the people in a state of awe and 


| while Major Davie was ordered to make a diver- 
sion in his favor at Hanging Rock. 


| “Major Davie’s detachment,” says the writer, 


j 


'** consisted of forty mounted riflemen. and about 
‘the same number of dragoons. Considering him- 
iself obliged to alarm the enemy in their camp, at 
'all events, the same day, he approached the Hang- 
‘ing Rock about ten o’clock ; and fortunately, while 
“he was reconnoitring their position to select the 
point of attack, he received information that three 
‘companies of their mounted infantry, returning 
from some excursion, had halted at a farmer's 
‘house, situated in full view of the camp. The 
|house was placed in the point of a right angle, 
_made by a lane of staked fence, the one end of 
| which opened to the enemy's encampment, and the 
‘other terminated in the woods. The Major ad- 
'vanced toward the part next to the woods, and as 
‘the riflemen were not distinguishable from the loy- 
|alists, they were sent round to the other end of the 
lane, with orders, on gaining it, to rush forward 
‘and fire on the enemy. The dragoons were divi- 
| ded, so that one could occupy the lane, while the 
‘other half entered the field. ‘This disposition was 


'made with such promptitude and silence, as not to 
|excite the attention or suspicion of the enemy. The 
rifle company, under Captain Flenchaw, passed the 
/camp sentries without being challenged, dismount- 
‘ed in the lane and gave the enemy a well-directed 
fire. The astonished loyalists instantly fled, and 


'were charged by the dragoons at full gallop and 


‘driven back in great confusion. On meeting again 

the fire of the infantry, they all rashed impetuous- 
‘ly against the angle of the fence, where, in a mo- 
|ment, they were surrounded by the dragoons who 
had entered the field, and were literally cut to pie- 
ces. All this was done under the eye of the whole 
British camp, so that no prisoners could be safely 
taken. This may account for, and possibly excuse, 
the slanghter that took place on this occasion, which 
attached to this party the appellation of the bloody 
corps. They took sixty valuable horses, with their 
furniture, and one hundred muskets and rifles. The 
whole camp beat to arms; but the business was 
done and the detachment was out of their reach, 
before they recovered from their consternation. Of 
course, any interruption, from this quarter, of Col- 
onel Sumpter’s operation at the Rocky Mount, was 
effectually prevented.” 


Brilliant and effective as was this exploit, it was 
but one of a number of such, and by no means 
equals another, recorded in a subsequent chapter, 
and which we think, in point of courage, coolness 
and skill, surpasses any thing of which we have 
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heard. After the defeat of Gates at Camden, the 
southern army became entirely scattered and dis- 
persed, insomuch, that but very few, if any, re- 
mained in the vicinity of the enemy, who dared to 
make any show of resistance. In this state of 
things, Davie was appointed by Gov. Nash, Colo- 
nel Commandant of the cavalry, in the western 
district of Noth Carolina, with instructions to 
raise a regiment. Having collected but seventy 
men, he attacked and most signally routed a con- 
siderable body of tories, who had been committing 
exvesses, in the neighborhood of Cornwallis’s army, 
and who were under the protection of a regiment 
of British troops, and almost in its presence. This 
regiment came to their assistance just as Davie had 
finished his work ,and his corps was retiring in good 
order beyond its reach. With his little band of pa- 
triots, he continued to hover around the enemy. 
skirmishing with its advanced guards, driving back 
its foraging parties, and surprising and cutting off 
such bands of tories as came near him, until, on 
the night of the 25th of September, at 12 o’clock, 
he took his station at Charlotte, a village seven 
miles from Cornwallis’s encampment, and towards 
which that General was advancing. Davie’s corps 
now amounted to a hundred and fifty men. 
Our author writes— 


* Early in the morning of the 26th, the Colonel’s 
patrols were driven in by the enemy's light troops, 
and in a few minutes the legion and light infantry 
were seen advancing towards the turn, followed by 
the whole army. The village of Charlotte, situa- 
ted on a rising ground, contained about twenty hou- 
ses, built on two streets which crossed each other 
at right angles, and at the intersection of which 
siood the Court House. The'left of the turn, as 
the enemy came up, was an open common; the 
right was covered with underwood, which reached 
up to the gardens. ‘The Colonel was reinforced in 
the night by fourteen volunteers under Major Gia- 
ham; and encouraged by so slight an addition to 
his force, and relying on the firmness of the mili- 
tia, he was. determined to give his Lordship an 
earnest of what he might expect in North Caroli- 
na. For this purpose he dismounted one company 
and stationed them under the Court House, where 
they were covered breast high by a stone wall. 
The two other companies, were advanced about 
eighty yards, and posted behind some houses and 
gardens on each side of the street. 

** Wile this disposition was making, the legion 
was forming at the distance of three hundred yards, 
with a front to fill the street, and the light infantry 
on their flanks. On sounding the charge, the ene- 
my’s cavalry advanced in full gallop, and when they 
were within sixty yards of the Court Honse, the 
Americans received orders to fire. The fire was 
given with such effect, that they retreated with 
great precipitation. As the light infantry behaved 
with more resolution, and were pressing forward on 
the American right flank, notwithstanding a warm 
fire from the volunteers, who were too few to keep 
them in check, it became necessary to withdraw 
the two advanced companies, and they were formed 
in a line with those at the Court House. The 
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flanks were hotly engaged with the infantry, but 
the centre were directed to reserve their fire for 
the cavalry, who had rallied on their former ground, 
and were returning to the charge. ‘They were 
again well received by the militia, and galloped off 
in the utmost confusion in the presence of the whole 
British army. 

“The levion infantry were now beginning to 
turn the Colonel’s right flank, and the companies 
were drawn off in good order, successively cover- 
ing each other, and formed in a single line at the 
end of the street, about one hundred yards from 
the Court House, under a galling fire, all the while, 
from the British light infantry, who advaneed under 
the cover of the houses and gardens. ‘Their cav- 
alry soun appeared again, charging in column by 
the Court House; but on receiving the fire :eserv- 
ed for them by a part of the militia, they wheeled 
off behind the houses. Lord Cornwallis, vexed to 
see his troops thus kept at bay, ordered up a rein- 
forcement; and the Jegion infantry thas strength- 
ened, pressed forward rapidly on both the Ameri- 
ean flanks; and the ground being no longer tena- 
ble by this handful of brave men, a retreat was or- 
dered by the Salisbury road. The enemy followed 
with great caution and respect fur some miles, 
when they at length ventured to charge the rear- 
guard. The guard were of course put to flight; 
but on receiving a fire from a single company, the 
cavalry again retreated. The loss of the Ameri- 
cans consisted of Lieutenant Lock and four privates 
killed ; Major Graham and five privates wounded. 
The British stated their loss at twelve non-com- 
missioned officers killed and wounded; Major 
Hanger and Captains Campbell and McDonald 
wounded, with about thirty privates. 

* This action, though it subjects Colonel Davie 
to the charge of temerity, and can be excused only 
by the event, and by its exhibition of that zeal 
which we are always ready to applaud, furnishes 4 
very striking instance of the bravery and the im- 
portance of the American militia. Few examples 
can be shown of any troops, who, in one action, 
changed their position twice, in good order, al- 
though pressed by a much superior body of infant- 
ry, and charged three times by thrice their number 
of cavalry, unsupported, and in the presence of the 
enemy's whole army, and finally retreating in per- 
fect order. The British chagrined at this spir- 
ited resistance and repeated repulse by a detach- 
ment of militia, loudly reproached the legion with 
pusillanimity; and they excused themselves by say- 
ing, that the confidence with which the Americans 
acted, induced them to apprehend an ambuscade, 
though surely no manauvre of that kind could 
have been seriously expected in an open village 
and in open day.” 


This is the last of Davie’s exploits in the field. 
For soon after he was appointed, at the instance of 
Major General Greene, Commissary General to 
the southern army, and to the State of North Car- 
olina. Though this office was very reluctantly 
accepted by him, and only through the earnest so- 
licitations of Greene, yet did he discharge its du- 
ties with his accustomed zeal, energy, and patriot- 
ism. For surely it must have required a remarka- 
ble development of these qualities to have provided 





for all the exigencies of an army, then quite nu- 
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merous, in a State whose finances were not only 
mismanaged but nearly exhausted, whose territo- 
ries had been laid waste by the ravages of war, and 
which was filled, not only with foreign but domes- 
tic enemies. The difficulties of this office were 
greater than we, who live in this age of peace, 
prosperity, and plenty, can well imagine. Often, 
in spite of the most unwearied efforts on his part, 
he was unable to procure the necessary quantity of | 
provisions for the troops, and in one instance at 
least, an evidence of the poor reward which the 
richest merit often meets with, he was accused of 
detaining them improperly. This accusation was 
coolly repelled by him, and is such as all will now 
acknowledge to be cruel and unjust. When the 
whole commissary system was finally abolished by 
the legislature, he invited that body to an investi- 
gation of his accounts, which, having been made, 
proved entirely satisfactory to all parties concerned. 
We next find Colonel Davie engaged in the prac- 
tice of the Law, a profession eminently congenial 
with his tastes, and well suited to his powers of 
mind. Adopting a wide range of studies, and pur- 
suing them with the same untiring zeal and energy 
which he had exhibited in his country’s service, it 
is no wonder that he soon rose to great distinction. 
sut few years elapsed before his fame, as an advo- 
eate, spread throughout all Carolina. Such was 
the character of his eloquence, and such the confi- 
denee which was universally reposed in his suc- 
cess and skill, that, it is said, there was not a crim- 
inal ease throughout the State, during a period of 
fifleen years. in which he was not retained as coun- 
sel. Judge Murphy, himself a distinguished man, 
whose opinion is of the highest value, says that 
““ when the subject suited his genius;” as in crimi- 
nal cases it always did, “ he poured forth a torrent 
of eloquence, that astonished and enraptured his 
audience. They looked upon him with delight, 
listened to his long harmonious periods, caught his 
emotions, and indulged that ecstasy of feeling 
which fine speaking and powerful eloquence alone 
can produce. He is certainly to be ranked among 
the first orators whom the American nation has 
produced.” It is very much to be regretted, that 
no fair specimen of his eloquence has come down 
to us, and that his fame in this respect, like that of 
Patrick Henry, the great orator of Virginia, de- 
pends principally, if not entirely, upon tradition. 
One of the most prominent marks of the high es- 
timate which his fellow-citizens entertained of his 
ability and integrity was his election, by the legis- 
Jature, as a delegate to the convention which met 
in Philadelphia, A. D. 1787, for the purpose of 
amending the old Confederation. And, if he did 
not play as prominent a part in that body as might 
have been expected, it was because modesty bade 
him yield to those whose years and experience 


on several occasions; once, upon a resolution to 
give the States an equal vote in the Senate, which 
produced this effect at least, that it caused him to 
be placed upon the committee to which that sub- 
ject was finally referred. Having remained in 
Philadelphia until the adoption of the new Consti- 
tution became certain, he returned to Carolina, 
where the duties of his profession demanded his at- 
tention. Although, for this reason, his name was 
not appended to the Constitution, yet he heartily 
sanctioned its principal provisions and was always 
one of its most strenuous advocates. He was a 
member of the stormy convention which met at 
Hillsborough, to determine the question of its adop- 
tion by his own State, and there acted a conspicu- 
ous part. But as the proceedings of that body are 
not generally known, are in themselves interesting 
and cannot be better described than they have 
been by the author, we will give them in his own 
words. 


“The Convention met in the Presbyterian Church 
at Hillsborough, July 21st, 1788, and consisted of 
two hundred and eighty members. Among them 
were the leading politicians of the State, and many 
men whose learning, eloquence, integrity, and po- 
litical sagacity, would have won them a high con- 
sideration in any deliberative assembly. It became 
evident, at an early stage of their proceedings, that 
the enemies of the Constitution were already con- 
fident of their majority, and had resolved on their 
system of tactics. ‘Their policy was to assure the 
doubtful members of their own party and seduce 
the wavering ones of their opponents, not so much 
by a frank discussion of the Constitation which 
they endeavored to prevent altogether as by the 
statement of plausible objections. As skilful fen- 
cers they avoided every exposure of themselves 
and left hardly any art of captions disputation un- 
tried which might throw its defenders off their 
guard and put them at a disadvantage. 

Accordingly it appears throughout the session 
that the opponents of the Constitution contented 
themselves chiefly with questions, often teazing 
and always ad captandum, while almost the whole 
debate came from its defenders. And their part 
was nobly performed. Foremost in their number, 
and the leading spirit in the whole body was the 
late Judge Iredell, conspicuous for his graceful elo- 
cution, for the apt application of his varied learning, 
his intimate knowledge of the working of schemes 
of government, and his manly and generous tem- 
per. He was supported by a band of able deba- 
ters, and able men who were satisfied to follow sucha 
leader, and whom he could fully confide in; Gov- 
ernor Samuel Johnson, always calm, lucid and con- 
vineing, and who, though the president of the Can- 
vention, shared in its debates also, as they were 
most of the time in committee of the whole; Co- 
lonel Davis, too impetuous to be politic, but adding 
a peculiar familiarity with the subjects of discussion 
to his always bold and commanding eloquence ; 
Spaight who had also been a member of the Fed- 
eral Convention; Archibald McLane, of Wi!ming- 
ton, sensible, pointed and vigorous; and hy no 





were greater. He was not, however, a perfectly 
silent spectator of its proceedings, but addressed it 


means the least among them, General John Steele, 
of Salisbury, laborious, clear-sighted, and, though 
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not a prominent speaker, not less serviceable to his 
friends by his knowledge of men and skilful mar- 
shalling of their forces. 

“On the other side, as has been intimated, there 
was much less debate. Yet able men were not 
wanting there, sagacious in discerning distant evils, 
and honest and determined in their resistance. 
There was David Caldwell, a Presbyterian divine 
from Guilford, shrewd, persevering. and impracti- 
cable, as a man of the closet and of theories might 
well be; Timothy Bloodworth, of New Hanover, 
resolute almost to fierceness, and almost radical in 
his democracy ; Samuel Spencer, of Anson, can- 
did, temperate, and by far superior to his associate 
in discussion; and Willie Jones, of Halifax, be- 
yond comparison the most adroit tactician in the 
convention, and the most influential politician in 
the state, and who directed the movements of his 
party with no less skill than success. 

“In this body Colonel Davie found ample scope 
for the exercise of his abilities. He was put on 
the committee of rules and orders, and that of elec- 


to remark derisively, that ‘he could put the friends 
of the constitution in a way of discussing it. Let 
one of them make objections, and another answer 
them.’ And when they sometimes felt reluctant 
to reject an iastrument of union, with which they 
seemed unable or unwilling openly to find fault, it 
is difficult to decide of some of the objections that 
were made, whether they proceeded from an affec- 
ted simplicity or a real ignorance. Many of them 
were doubtless designed merely to annoy and oc- 
cupy their opponents. If there was craft on one 
side, there was irritation on the other, and finally 
bitterness on both. 

“Mr. Davie did not address the convention so fre- 
quently, or at such length, as many others; but the 
effects of his eloquence were evidently much dread- 
ed by the other side of the house. He came among 
them with a high reputation for forensic skill. * I 
expect,’ said Mr. Porter, ‘that very learned ar- 
guments and powerful oratory will be displayed on 
this oceasion. I expect that the great cannon from 
Halifax. (Mr. Davie,) will discharge fireballs among 





tions and privileges, the only ones the convention 


formed. After a resolution to take the question | 


without debate had been refused, and the diseus- 
sion of the constitution was fairly opened, the first 
movement of the opposition was made through Mr. 
Caldwell, who demanded to know how the Federal 
Convention had dared to style themselves, ‘ We 
the people.’ The implication, which was desiga- 
ed to be the effective part of the query, was that 
the convention had exceeded their powers, and, 
though irrelevant to the merits of the system, was 
an attack by no means to be despised. It was also 
a grave charge on the members of that assembly, 
which Mr. Davie, as one of them, was bound to 
repel. ‘This he did in a speech of great clearness 
and precision, as well as force, setting forth the 
events which led to the proposed confederation of 
the States, the defects of the old system, and the 
necessary action of the delegates under the av- 
thority which had been giventhem. It was a dis- 
cussion in outline of the whole subject before them, 
and a complete vindication of those who had fram- 
ed the constitution. With the usual policy, more 
manly perhaps than discreet, of those with whom 
he acted, he forebore to take any formal notice of 
the implication, which his argument effectually 
crushed. 

“No sooner had he taken his seat than the rever- 
end objector, clinging to the advantage which an 
unygenerous insinuation gave his party, repeated 
yet more loudly, ‘I wish to know, why the gentle- 
men who were delegated by the States styled them- 
selves, ‘ We the people ?’’ He was answered di- 
rectly, more than once, and still continued his de- 
mand, till his own friends, ashamed to hear so often 
what themselves had so often said, put him down. 

* The policy of Jones and of the party on his side 
was to avoid debate, and often, when the sections 
were read, which had been most loudly complained 
of through the State, they would pass them with- 
out remark, as if fearing to have the objections, 
which had answered their purpose oat of doors, 
refuted on the floor of the house. This course 
compelled the advocates of the convention to suffer 
it to be rejected without defence, or to take the 
ludicrous and provoking attitude of replying to al- 
leged faults of the system. which yet had not been 


us.’ Mr. Davie seems, however, to have felt that 
they had met for graver purposes than the indul- 
gence of a desire to shine, and to have restrained 
the natural sallies of his eloquence to an earnest 
and business-like attempt to secure the great inter- 
est then at hazard. His own feelings, too, were 
irritated by the ‘ gloomy silence’ of his adversa- 
ries; and his forebodings of defeat in a cause which 
he had so much at heart were enough to repress all 
promptings of vanity. 

“ Mr. Davie, as one of the framers of the consti- 
tution, was of course expected to present and vin 
dicate the views they entertained, and the reasons 
which induced them to offer to the country the sys 
jtem which was now to be discussed, while others, 
not members of that body, applied to it the general 
rales of interpretation, and declared what would 
be the operation of its principles. His interest in 
the adoption of the constitution would net allow 
him to leave any method of persuasion untried ; and 
while he appealed with little success to the spirit 
of concession, which finally ruled in the counsels 
of the Federal Convention, he offered to the peo- 
ple of his own state explanations of that instrument, 
and arguments in its defence, which were worthy of 
a longer experience, and indicated a high degree 
of political foresight. 


} 


* Tt is observable that much weight was given, in 
both the general and state conventions, to conside- 
rations touching the future form of government that 
were purely local or temporary, the mere accidents 
of the scheme, and thatthe greater part of those 
who decided this great question were slightly in- 
fluenced by what time has shown to be its true 
merits. The convention of North Carolina was 
certainly no exception. The want of theoretical 
perfectness in it determined the judgment of some ; 
and the sense of a partial evil, magnified by jeal- 
ous fears, swayed the action of many more. The 
advocates of its adoption, as they had the debate 
mainly to themselves, had also the best of the ar- 
gument. The other side, with few exceptions, of- 
fered only insinuations and surmises, and taunting 
questions, and silence. Yet reserve and doubt out- 
weighed logic and eloquence, and when the ques- 
tion was finally taken, the friends of the constita- 
tion, the Federalists, as they were called, were out- 





objected to in debate. This induced Jones once numbered by one hundred votes.” 
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Davie. for a series of years, was elected to the 
popular branch of the state legislature by the voters 
of Halifax, where he resided. Inthat body he stood 
without a rival, and his eloquence there, upon all 
questions of moment, is said to have been irresis- 
tible. Many traces-of his wisdom as a legislator 
are tobe seen inthe statute book, the most prominent 
of which is the act drawn up by him, for the es- 
tablishment of the University. Strange to say, this 
act was strenously, nay, almost bitterly opposed, by 
many of the members, and it required the fullest 
exertion of al] his “tact, logic, satire and eloquence,” 
to pass it through. Almost a zealot in the cause 
of education, and thinking it the duty of all trae 
patriots to promote the dissemination of knowledge 
among the people, it is no wonder that he put forth 
his most splendid efforts here. ‘1 was present in 
the house of commons,” says Judge Murphy, ‘‘when 
Davie addressed that body, upon the bill granting 
a loan of money to the trustees, for erecting the 
buildings of the University : and though more than 
thirty years have since elapsed, I have the most 
vivid recollections of the greatness of his manner 
and the powers of his eloquence, upon that occa- 
sion.” 

Davie was appointed by President Adams, Bri- 
gadier-General of the provisional army, which Con- 
gress, in 1798, ordered to be levied in view of the 
likelihood of a war with France. Soon after, he 
was elected Governor of North Carolina, by the 
legislature, but resigned this office before the ex- 
piration of the term, having been appointed by 
Mr. Adams, minister plenipotentiary and envoy ex- 
traordinary to France, in conjunction with Mr. 
Murray and Chief Justice Ellsworth. His com- 
mission was issued June Ist, 1799. It is unneces- 
sdry to speak here of the questions which were to 
be decided by these commissioners, as they are 
matters of general history. Neither is it impor- 
tant to detail their proceedings, afier they met those 
appointed to treat with them. Suffice it to say, 
that afier many difficulties, articles were finally 
agreed on, and * mutually signed, under the title of 
a convention,” on the 30th of September, 1800. 
This event was celebrated with great eclat at Mor- 
fontaine, the residence of Joseph Bonaparte, one 
of the commissioners, on which oceasion the First 
Consul was present, with a numerous and brilliant 
party. 

“General Davie,” says the biographer, “ found 
his brief sojourn in Paris very agreeable. His 
beauty of person and graceful manners, rendered 
more attractive, perhaps, by a slight degree of hau- 
teur which was natural to him, as well as the high 
rank in which he came, gained him a ready access 
to the most polished circles of that gay capital, and 
he soon became a favorite with those whose favor 
he most highly valued. ‘A man of his imposing 
appearance and dignified deportment,’ writes one 
who was then constantly with him, ‘ could not fail 
to attract especial notice and respect, wherever he 





iwent. J could not but remark, that Bonaparte, in 


‘addressing the American legation at his levees, 
\seemed for the time to forget that Governor Da- 
vie was second in the commission, his attention be- 
‘ing more particularly directed to him.’” 


Soon after his return from France, he retired 
from public life, and in 1805, removed to his es- 
tate in the Waxhaw Settlement, South Carolina, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. 


“In the peacefal duties and enjoyments of this 
retirement,” says the writer, “ varied only by the 
exercise of an elegant hospitality, in which none 
indulged more generously, and by occasional visits 
to the scenes of his former activity, when crowds 
of friends and admirers were always ready to greet 
his coming, he passed his later years. And when 
ihe end came, he met it with the firmness of a sol- 
dier, and the composure which comes from the re- 
collection of a life filled with brave, honorable, and 
useful actions. Hedied in December, 1820. in the 
sixty-fifih year of his age. A remembrance of 
more than ordinary affection is retained of him by 
those who knew him, and the many monaments of 
his wise devotion to the public service, will long 
endear his memory to the State, whose interests 
and honor he guarded so faithfully and so well.” 





Thus ended the career of Davie, a man, who, 
possessing many remarkable qualities, and eminent 
for his devotion to the cause of virtue, liberty and 
learning, did not deserve to be neglected so long. 
This neglect is now compensated, however, by the 
volume before us, where his various exploits are 
graphically recorded, and the traits of his charac- 
ter lucidly unfolded, in a style, simple, chaste, clas- 
sic, and oft-times powerful. All the shifting 
scenes of an eventful life, are vividly presented to 
the imagination, insomuch that we cannot help 
thinking, were we master of the pencil, we could 
easily commit them to the canvass. The hero moves 
through them, with the utmost ease and dignity, 
passing naturally from one to the other, and show- 
ing the greatness of his character in all, until at 
length when he takes his final departure, we feel 
as if we were separated from one with whom we 
had heen intimately associated, and who had exci- 
ted our warmest admiration and elicited our most 
ardent friendship. 

We have spoken highly of Gov. Davie, but cer- 
tainly there are many more whom North Carolina 
may boast of, and memoirs of whom would make 
her own name more illustrious. 'We may mention 
Richard Caswell, of whom the elder Adams said, 
that “in the darkest hours of the Revolution, the 
whig leaders in Congress looked always with hope 
and reliance to Caswell,”"—-Gov. Thomas Burke, 
whose history has some touches of romance,—Gov. 
Samuel Johnston, a strong- minded, inflexible, hon- 
est man,—James Iredell, a justice of the U. States 
Supreme Court, than whom this country has seen 
few men, more learned in the law, of more com- 
manding eloquence, or more gentleman-like accom- 
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plishments and Cornelius Havnett, “the Samuel 
Adams of the South.” These are a few only of the 
noble spirits who have adorned her annals ;—and 
when we speak of later times, what State might not 
be proud to number among her sons, Ravenscroft 
and Gaston? 





Notices of New @Works. 


Tue Dirtomatic ann OrriciaL Papers or DANIEL 
Wesster, While Secretary of State. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1848. 


For more than thirty-seven years Danie] Webster has 
devoted the service of his mind to this Union. For a lon- 
ger period of time, in the retirement of private life, have 
his studies been the genius,—the institutions,—the des- 
jiny of ovr country. His has not been the career of 
the mere politician, who, like the little ephemera on the 
banks of the river Hypanis, comes to life in the morning, 
fulfils all the ends of its creation, and dies before night. 
Far otherwise. He sprang from the loins of a hero, “* who 
through the fire and blood of a seven years’ revolutionary 
war, shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice to serve 
his country,”—who impressed on the minds of his childrena 
deep sense of the invaluable blessings of our form of govern- 
ment, and who dying left them the injunction, (their only her- 
itage besides his good name and his more than Roman—his 
American virtues,) that they should do all that in them lay to 
perpetuate the institutions which he had aided in securing. 
How well Daniel Webster has acted in accordance with that 
injunction let history record. We propose not, however, to 
enter upon a sketch of his eventful tife. We shall not revert 
to 1782 to see the New Hampshire boy lying in a rude hut 
“ainid the snow-drifts of that State at a period so early,as that 
when the smoke first rose from its rude chimney and curled 
over the frozen hills, there was no similar evidence of a 
white man’s habitation between it and the settlements on 
the rivers of Canada.” We shall not revive the reminis- 
cences of his collegiate course, nor recur to the studious 
hours then given up to law and literature, which have 
since repaid with so good an interest the assiduous labor 
bestowed upon them. We shall not go with him tothe bar 
and hear his respectable master divine the omens of his 
first appearance with so just a divination. Thanks to a 
kind Heaven, it is not our province to view the course of 
Daniel Webster historically,—to point out to the ingenuous 
youth of America, animated by noble ambition, the virtues 
that adorn and the faults that disfigure his character. These 
are the immunities which the grave alone confers. Far, 
very far distant be the day when any man can claim them. 

Still less do we propose to trace his political career, bril- 
liant and successful as it has been. Itis no part of our bu- 
siness to introduce party topics, or to discuss party mea- 
sures, within the pages of the Messenger. We shall say 
nothing, therefore, of his services in the Senate and the 
Cabinet, or of the Treaty of Washington, that treaty, which 
**did something for the suppression of crime, for the true 
exposition of the principles of public law and security of 
commerce on the ocean and for the peace of the world.” 
Within the sacred precincts of Literature, the spirit of 


wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring or shady grove or sunny hill, 





we shall be among the first to thrust him from the place and 
to cry out against all such, Procul! O procul este profani ! 
In our literary jurisdiction alone, therefore, we shall 
speak of the author of the volume before us. 

It has been well remarked that Mr. Webster has done 
what no poet—no professional writer in this country as 
yet has been able to do: he has identified himself with lo- 
calities, consecrated as the places where great events have 
transpired. No educated man can stand on that rock, 
which first kissed the foot of the tempest-tossed Pilgrim, 
filled as his mind must be with the story of their trials, 
their heroism and their extraordinary character, without 
connecting the genius of the Puritan's son with all the 
deeds of the Puritan fathers; nor can he look upon that sim- 
ple shaft, which rises over the field of Bunker Hill, and 
revert to the struggle which it commemorates, without re- 
calling, amid the din of contending hosts, the tones of the 
orator who illustrated its commencement and its comple- 
tion. 

The most prominent characteristic of Mr. Webster's style 
is the American feeling which pervades it. He is indeed 
heart and mind wholly American. We do not use this word 
in the signification given to it hy those, who think 


There is no world without Verona’s walls, 


who would make roughness, jealousy, pride of opinion the 
principal traits of the American character. Mr, Webster, 
fortunately for our country—for our race, is not such an 
American as this. Like Halleck’s Yankee, 


He loves the land because it is his own, 
And scorns to give aught other reason why, 


but he car, none the less on this account, admire the great 
country, which, with all its faults, has given ux the Habeas 
Corpus, the Trial by Jury, Equal Laws and free expres- 
sion of Opinion. And in doing this, Mr. Webster does no 
wrong to his birth-place. He can revere talent wherever 
it may be found. He can scorn no good thing, no matter 
what clime may have produced it. It is in this broad com- 
prehensive sense that Mr. Webster is altogether American. 

Another marked feature of Mr. Webster's style, as dis- 
played in his Diplomatic papers, is its massive solidity. 
And iet it be observed that this quality in no degree de- 
tracts from its rhetorical beauty. No writer with whom we 
are acquainted presents so rare a combination of strength 
and elegance. In the great intellect of Mr. Calhoun we 
see the most astonishing power of condensation. But in 
his disdain of the mere fripperies of ornament, he becomes 
rigid, (to use the simile of the poet,) the shaft is seen lift- 
ing its head towards heaven, but no leaves of the acanthus 
cluster around the capital. In what Mr. Webster writes, we 
not only feel the force of his logic, but we are charmed by the 
elegance of his magnificent periods. While ranking with 
the statesmen of past ages, with the Walpoles and Pitts, 
as ‘the pilot that weathered the storm,” he must be class- 
ed with Bacon and Burke as possessing a perfect mastery 
over the English language. 

We trust the present volume will find a large circulation 
and will be carefully studied. Its contents are of the 
highest possible interest—the case of McLeod, the af- 
affair of the Creole, the Right of Search, the great bounda- 
ry difficulty,—all questions once threatening disastrous 
war, which the genius of Mr. Webster helped to avert. The 
very handsome style in which the Harpers have brought 
out the work will commend it to popular favor. It is embel- 





partizan warfare dares notenter. And when any unlicens- 
ed intruder, with strife upon his lips, shall 


lished with a well-engraved portrait of the great statesman. 
Messrs Drinker & Morris have it for sale. 
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A Founerat Oration, Occasioned by the Death of Thom- 
as Cole, Delivered before the National Academy of De- 
sign, New York, May 4, 1848. By Witt1am CuLLen 
Bryant. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 


A chaplet of roses cast upon the grave of genius. 

In the death of Thomas Cole, American Art has indeed 
sustained a grievous loss. Not long has it been since the 
Academy of Design were called upon to mourn the depar- 
ture of one whose brush has transferred to the canvass the 
features of the greatest men of our age. A little while, 
and the great landscape painter follows his brother artist to 
the spirit-land. But although their mortal remains have 
been consigned to the tomb, the fame of Inman and Cole 
shall not soon pass away. 

Most proper was it that Bryant should be the eulogist of 
Cole. Though their vocations were different, the poet in 
his closet and the painter at his easel were kindred in feel- 
ing and sentiment. They felt the divinity of akindred in- 
spiration ; and when the pen and the pencil were laid aside 
they went forth to look upon nature with the same reverent 
eye. Thus Cole has painted poems and Bryant has writ- 
ten landscapes. It has been the province of bothto soothe 
and to instruct by their efforts,—to carry us to the Beauti- 
ful Gate and open to our view prospects of surpassing 
loveliness, and to endow us with an ennobling sense of 
having been wrapt in the contemplation of higher and bet- 
ter objects. We have seen one of Cole’s pictures repre- 
senting an autumnal sunset,—in which the depth of atmos- 
phere and glow of tint reminded us of those fine lines 
‘*To a Waterfowl,” 


Vainly the fowler’s eye 
Might mark thy distant flight todo thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 


Of Cole’s larger works, the “ Voyage of Life” is per- 
haps the most remarkable. It consists of a series of four 
pictures, which are now in the gallery of the Art Union of 
New York City, and will be included in the lottery of 
prizes in the distribution in December next. Bryant thus 
describes these pictures ; 

“The conception of the series is a perfect poem. The 
child, under the care of its guardian angel, in a boat heap- 
ed with buds and flowers, floating down a stream which 
issues from the shadowy cavern of the past and flows be- 
tween banks bright with flowers and the beams of the rising 
sun; the youth with hope in his gesture and aspect, taking 
command of the helm, while his winged guardian watches 
him anxiously from the shore ; the mature man, hurried on- 
ward by the perilous rapids and eddies of the river; the 
aged navigator, who has reached, in his frail and now idle 
bark, the mouth of the stream, and is just entering the great 
ocean which lies before him in mysterious shadow, set be- 
fore us the different stages of hnman life under images of 
which every beholder admits the beauty and deep signifi- 
cance. The second of this series, with the rich luxuriance 
of its foreground, its pleasant declivities in the distance, 
and its gorgeous but shadowy structures in the piled clouds 
is one of the most popular of Cole’s compositions.” 

We could profitably make larger extracts from this Ora- 
tion, but have only room for the touching reflection with 
which it closes ; 

“It is when I contemplate the death of such a man as Cole 
under such circumstances as attended his, that I feel most 
certain of the spirit's immortality. In his case the painful 
problem of old age was not presented, in which the mind 
sometimes seems to expire before the body and often to 
wither with the same decline. He left us in the mid- 
atrength of his intellect, and his great soul, unharmed and 





unweakened by the disease which brought low his frame, 
amidst the hitter anguish of the loved ones who stood around 
him, when the hour of its divorce from the material organs 
had come, calmly retired behind the veil which hides us 
from the world of disembodied spirits.” 


Harotp; The Last of the Saxon Kings. By Sir E. 
Butwer Lytton. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1848. 


A large space in our magazine has been recently devo- 
ted to a consideration of the corrupt tendencies of the Lu- 
cretia of Bulwer. We have shown that this gifted writer, 
with all his rare and brilliant powers, in the composition of 
that work, has wandered from the legitimate paths of ficti- 
tious narrative, We have shown that, in excluding from 
us all the lovelier and brighter images of humanity, and 
dwelling only upon crimes ihe most revolting in the dark 
catalogue of guilt, he has pandered to a morbid excitement 
and fallen upon the vulgar error of mistaking the horrible 
for the sublime. ‘Terror as a means of moral influence has 
long since been discarded by the philosopher and the dra- 
matist, and the parricide of G2dipus and the murder of the 
infant princes in the Tower interest us only as they are 
associated with the genius of Sophocles and of Shakspere. 

We rejoice to see, in the present work, an evidence 
that Bulwer has left the details of murder for a better theme 
and a loftier tragedy. The story of the Norman Conquest 
is one worthy indeed of his great dramatic power, his stri- 
king delineations of character and the charm of his en- 
chanting diction. As he has treated it, the age with all its 
incidents seems bronght nearer to our view, the grotesque 
figures, unlike any created thing, that dance about with 
such comica! grimaces in the Bayeux Tapestry, become at 
once life-like and familiar. Nay, more, we incline to the 
opinion, that dramatically considered, Harold is the best 
novel Bulwer has ever written. The Norman Duke and 
the Saxon King more closely resemble men, than any of 
the frigid and fastidious dandies of his former productions. 

With regard to the style of Harold, it may be objected 
by some that Bulwer has been too prodigal in the use of 
figurative language. But it should be recollected that the 
work is conceived in the spirit of the past. In the library 
of his friend, Mr. D’Eyncourt, (to which, in the Dedica- 
tion, he acknowledges himself greatly indebted,) the au- 
thor became as it were, absorbed in the literature of the 
Saxons. He visited, in imagination at least, their rude tem- 
ples and communed with the Scald, as beneath the dark fir- 
trees he struck the harp to the songs of Valhalla. The 
grim Vikings in their pirate-ships passed before his vision 
and he heard the clang of the hoofs of Odin’s frighted steed. 
It is natural enough, therefore, that his style should con- 
form to the spirit and catch the imagery of that old min- 
strelsy of the North, in which the grave is called the Green 
Gate of Heaven and the sword the Brother of the Light- 
ning. We say this is natural, and we like the novel all 
the better for it. 

After what we have said in commendation of Harold, we 
are compelled to aver, that, as a story, it is a very wea- 
risome affair. It is just the right sort of a book for after- 
dinner reading, to put one very composedly to sleep. Its 
entire want of continuing interest is due perhaps to the 
intimate knowledge, all, who have read English history, 
possess of the incidents of the Saxon Fall. We know ev- 
ery thing by anticipation. From the first chapter we are 
certain that Harold must yield to the Conqueror and as the 
plot is developed, we find we have read of the circumstances 
befoye. A romance of the same people and period, purely 
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imaginative in design, would doubtless be a far more agree- 
able work. 
To be obtained of Drinker & Morris. 


CircuLaR oF THE MepicaL DEPARTMENT of Hampden 
Sidney College in Richmond, for 1848, and Catalogue of 
the Officers and Graduates of the Institution. Richmond : 
Printed by Shepherd & Colin. 1848. 


We embrace with pleasure the opportunity afforded us 
hy the publication of this pamphlet of saying a word tothe 
public with regard tothe Medical College of our city. Not 
that this institution, already so favorably known to the coun- 
try, needs at our hands any recommendation, but that we 
have always felt a lively interest in its success, from a long 
acquaintance with its enlightened founders and its excel- 
lent Faculty. As some changes have occurred of late 
years in the corps of instruction, we take occasion to in- 
sert here the names of the present Professors, with the 
chairs they respectively fill : 


JOHN CULLEN, M. D- 

Professor of the Theory and Practice of Medicine. 
R. L. BOHANNAN, M. D. 
Professor of Obstetrics and Diseases of Women and Chil- 
dren. 

L. W. CHAMBERLAYNE, M. D. 
Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics. 
SOCRATES MAUPIN, M. D. 
Professor of Chemistry and Pharmacy. 
CHARLES BELL GIBSON, M.D. 
Professor of Surgery and Surgical Anatomy. 
CARTER P. JOHNSON, M. D. 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 


BENJAMIN F. LOCKETT, M. D. 


Demonstrator of Anatomy. 


SOCRATES MAUPIN, M. D. 
Dean of the Faculty. 


In these names, the public have a sufficient assurance of 
the thorough system of medical study pursued in the insti- 
tution. We might go on to speak of its prospects for the 
approaching session, but we prefer to quote in this behalf 
the language of the circular: 


“The next regular course of Lectures in the Medical 
Department of Hampden Sidney College will commence 
on Monday the 23rd day of October, 1848, and continue 
until the 19th of the ensuing March. 

** Professor WyMAN having been appointed to the Chair 
of Comparative Anatomy in Harvard University, resigned 
at the close of the last session, the Chair of Anatomy and 
Physiology, which for a series of years he had filled with 
great ability in this Institution. The friends of the Insti- 
tution deem it a subject of congratulation that the vacancy 
thus occasioned, has been filled by the appointment of an 
Alumnus distinguished not less for high attainments in 
general science, than for eminent professional qualifica- 
tions. 

“The Faculty impressed with a just sense of the im- 
portance of the interests committed to their charge, have 
devoted their best energies to rear upon an enduring foun- 
dation a Medical College in the Metropolis of Virginia. 


Education ; at the same time, they have steadily endeavor- 
ed to maintain an elevated standard of acquirements for 
the Doctorate, believing that the permanent interests of the 
Institution, of the Profession, and of the public, requi- 
red it at their hands. Under these circumstances, the In- 
stitution has passed through an auspicious infancy, and 
has taken a rank among similar Institutions highly gratify- 
ing to its friends. Its numerical success has been progres- 
sive, and such as to inspire the Faculty with incentives to 
renewed efforts to maintain and strengthen the public con- 
fidence in the Institution as a well regulated seat of Medi- 
cal Science.” 


After enumerating the advantages of the school, the Cir- 
cular proceeds to some statistical facts, with regard to the 
very large number of students who resort annually to North- 
ern Institutions. In 1847-8 it appears that 184 students, 
from Virginia alone, attended the Jefferson Medical School 
and the University of Pennsylvania at Philadelphia. The 
enormous sum thus withdrawn from the economical inter- 
ests of our own State would hardly be credited. Not less 
astonishing is it, that with the facilities afforded at home by 
the excellent school of our own University, the school at 
Winchester, and the Metropolitan school, with all its clin- 
ical and anatomical advantages, so many young men should 
go abroad for their medical education. The Circular in 
this connection, puts forth these just and noble sentiments : 


‘But the pecuniary interests are not the highest interests 
involved. The intelligence and science of a State are its 
wealth and true glory. Medical Science has been cultiva- 
ted with eminent success in those countries only in which 
Medical Schools have been established and liberally sus- 
tained. They are Medical centres in which the spirit of 
scientific enquiry is kept alive by the association of men of 
learning, by the nature of the duties upon which they are 
engaged, and by the union of their efforts in a common pur- 
pose. As the light is kept burning at these centres, it kin- 
dles at a distance kindred spirits. Colaborers spring up in 
the ranks of the profession, and not only are the interests 
of Medicine advanced, but at the same time the allied in- 
terests of general science. 

“No State can maintain rank among enlightened na- 
tions,—no State can be great or free, without making due 
provision for the educational wants of its people. Jefferson 
gave his impressive sanction to this truth, by devoting the 
evening of his days to the canse of education ; and the au- 
thor of the Declaration of Independence, after a long life 
of illustrious services, preferred no higher claim to the 
grateful remembrance of his native State than to have found- 
ed the University of Virginia. But we are to look upon 
this great legacy not as leaving nothing more to be desired, 
but rather as an evidence of the parental solicitude of its 
author on a subject of momentous interest to the State, 
and as an initiatory offering to a great scheme for diffusing 
the blessings of science, refinement and virtue among our 
people.” 


We feel an abiding confidence that considerations such 
as these will not be without their proper effect, in increas- 
ing the influence and usefulness of our home institution. 





Evtocy on Jomn Quincy Apams, Delivered May 11th, 
1848. Atthe School-House of the Sixth Ward. Pitts- 
burzh. By H. M. Brackenridge. Pittsburgh: Johnston 
and Stockton. 1848. 

One of the most graceful and finished addresses which 

the death of Mr. Adams has called forth. It embodies a 





They have spared no expense in rendering as complete as 
possible all the means for imparting a thorough Medical 


very succinct and accurate history of the times in which 
Mr. Adams lived and the author’s reflections are, for the 
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most part, just and well-expressed. 
lent appeal in behalf of the Union. 


We quote his excel- 


“They know little of the value of this confederacy, who 
can talk of calculating its cost. It is every thing to Amer- 
ica; without it, she would be a bundle of discords. Let 
any one look back and see what internal conflicts, dissen- 
sions, perhaps wars, the States have escaped among them- 
selves, and what foreign wars have been avoided by the 
same means! The subject would form a noble theme. All 
other evils, although viewed through a magnifying glass. are 
but dust in the balance, compared to the destruction of the 
Union ; and the first step towards it, is the destruction of 
its harmony. That Union is the brightest hope of the world 
at the present moment. It may be to struggling Europe, as 
it has been to us, (in the language of the elegant Hooker,) 
‘the mother of peace and joy.’ 

* ° 7 * 


‘* Let us then resolve, as lovers of our country, studiously | 


to avoid every thing which can possibly lessen, directly or 
indirectly, the value of our glorious Confederacy of States. 
Let us practice mutual forbearance, and recollect that in all 
family quarrels there are faults on bott. sides. Let us prove 
by our acts, that we are not behind other nations in the just 
appreciation of the blessings which it confers. Let all 
perish in one common ruin, rather than a single star be 
blotted out from the American flag !” 


Tue PuanetTary aNd Stettar Worups: A Popular 
Exposition of the great Discoveries and Theories of 
Modern Astronomy. Ina series of ten Lectures. By 
O. M. Mitchel, A. M., Director of the Cincinnati Ob- 
servatory. New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1848. 


The Lectures comprised in this neat publication were 
delivered in most of the Northern Cities, we believe, du- 
ring last winter. The very large audiences which attended 
them in New York, attested the popularity of Mr. Mitchel 
as an eloquent and forcible lecturer. Their presentation 
to the public in the present volume we regard as highly ju- 
dicious and will tend to diffuse a more general knowledge 
of the abstruse and sublime science of Astronomy. Not 
the least interesting and acceptable part of the work, in our 
judgment, is the history, which the author gives, in the pre- 
face. of the Observatory over which he presides. We 
heartily commend Mr. Mitchel's book to public favor. 

It may be found at the store of Messrs. J. W. Randolph 
and Co. 


Waat I saw in Catirornia; being the Journal of a 
Tour by the Emigrant Route and South pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, across the continent of North America, the 
Great Desert Basin, and through California, in the years 
1846-7. By Epwin Bryant, late Alcalde of St. Fran- 
cisco. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1848. 


There isan air of sincerity about this book, which commends 
it to our especial regard. In this age of literary exaggera- 
tion, it is refreshing to meet with an author who really tells 
the truth and sets down only “what he saw.” Books of 
travel there are without number, which describe countries 
so that the reader on visiting them would never recog- 
nize the picture, raising up green spots which vanish, on 
the approach, like the mirage of the desert. Mr. Bryant, 
who had very favorable opportunities of becoming acquaint- 
ed with the resources of California, has no doubt made a 
truthful representation of his adventures. 

The style of the author, although somewhat diffuse and 
inelegant, is very pleasing, while the good taste of the Ap- 








pletons has been strikingly displayed in the handsome ap- 
pearance of the volume. 
For sale by Nash & Woodhouse. 


Letrers FROM ITALY. 
THe ALPs AND RHINE. 

T. Headley. New and revised edition. 

New York. Baker & Scribner. 1848. 

We are glad to see these agreeable sketches republished, 
and we thank Messrs. Baker and Scribner for the credita- 
ble manner in which the volume is “gotten up.” They 
gave Mr. Headley an extended popularity at the time of 
their first appearance, a popularity which has been greatly 
diminished by certain rose-colonred histories and extrava- 


A Series of Sketches. By J. 


In one volume. 


| gant memoirs, which he has since published. When Mr. 


Headley, in an evil hour, undertook to write of tossing 
plumes and feathers and gold lace, he committed a very 
great blunder. We think the present book much the best 
performance he has ever accomplished, and we predict that 
it will meet with a large sale in its new form. 


THe WesteRN LITERARY EMPORIUM. 
Editor and Proprietor. 


J. R. Barnes, 
Multum in Parvo. Cincinnati. 


We took up the August number of this periodical in the 
hope of finding something fresh and agreeable in the way 
of Western Literature. We proceeded to read several ar- 
ticles in prose and verse, which struck us as old acquain- 
tances, when muirabile dictu, our eye fell upon an article, 
figuring in all the dignity of an original appearance, which 
was published in our magazine for December last! Yes, 
there was the admirable paper on “ Popular Eloquence,” 
by E. L. Magoon, which we set before the public, printed 
verbatim et punctuatim, and on referring to the list of con- 
tents we found Mr. Magoon’s name among the contributors. 
We can assure the Editor of the Emporium that he may 
be very glad to enlist Mr. Magoon as a contributor, but we 
would thank him when he next appropriates an article from 
our magazine, either from the pen of that elegant writer or 
of any one else, to give us credit for it. He is welcome to 
the selection, but we have no patience with the literary 
freebooter, let him sail under what colours he may. 

We have the consolation to know, however, in this mat- 
ter, that the name of our contributor was in good company. 
We find there Thomas Dick, L.L. D., **Amelia,” and the 
Hon. Mrs. Norton (!),—these two sweet poetesses contri- 
buting the oldest and most familiar of their exquisite verses, 
Pulpit Eloquence and ** Come, Patrick, clear up the storms 
on your brow.” We apprehend that by appropriating the best 
articles of our home magazines and going abroad into the 
fields of foreign literature, it would not be difficult to pub- 
lish a very interesting “ Emporium.” Perhaps, too, the 
names of Tom Moore and Leigh Hunt, or Mr. John Mil- 
ton and R. B. Sheridan (redivivi) on the cover, might great- 
ly assist its sale. But how far this course would be consis- 
tent with propriety, we must leave to nicer casuists than 
ourselves to determine. 


Messrs. Lea & BLancuarp have just published, among 
other novelties, the first two numbers of Louis Blanc’s 
“History of the Revolution of 1789,” and “ Mirabeau, a 


Life-History.” The very great sensation which has been 
excited in this country by the recent stormy events of the 
French Capital will lend to these works an absorbing in- 
terest, as connected withthe modern history of France. 
Their intrinsic merits, however, are quite sufficient to give 
them a large share of attention. “ Mirabeau a Life His- 
tory,” seems to have made a decided impression in Eng- 
land. 

The July number of the “ American Journal of the Med- 
ical Sciences,” has been issued from the same house. 





